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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 20TH MARCH, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Plumbing’, by G. L. Ackers, O.B.E., 
M.I.C.E., Chief Sanitary Engineer, Ministry of Works. Nigel Hannen, B.A., 
F.I.0.B., Past President, National Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
will preside. (The paper will be illustrated by lantern slides.) 


WEDNESDAY, 27TH MARCH, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. The programme will 
include (i) Point of New Departure: (ii) Song of the Clouds: and (iii) Gold. (See 
separate notice overleaf.) 


WEDNESDAY, 27TH MARCH, at 2.30 p.m. ‘London Airport’, by Sir Alfred Le 
Maitre, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., Controller of Ground Services, Ministry of 
Transport and Civil Aviation. Air Marshal Sir John D’Albiac, K.C.V.O., 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., lately Commandant, London Airport, will preside. 
(The paper will be illustrated by films and lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 28TH MARCH, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘ The West 
Indian Federation’, by Sir Hilary Blood, G.B.E., K.C.M.G., lately Governor of 
Barbados, and Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Mauritius. Sir Selwyn 
Selwyn-Clarke, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P., Chairman, Common- 
wealth Section Committee, will preside. (Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, 3RD APRIL, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Spherical Perspective’, by Brigadier 
J. L. P. Macnair, Assoc.I.Mech.E. John White, Ph.D., of the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, will preside. (‘The paper will be illustrated by lantern slides.) 


WEDNESDAY, IOTH APRIL, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Some Problems of Illiteracy’, by 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C. Gould, M.A., F.I.L., Royal Army Education Corps. 
Colonel the Right Honble. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, G.B.E., will 


preside. 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the Society's meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them special passes, books of which can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 
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FILM EVENING 


The last Film Evening of the present Session will be held at the Society’s 
House on Wednesday, 27th March, at 7.30 p.m., when the programme will 
comprise the following three films: 


Point of New Departure 
Song of the Clouds 
Gold 


Point of New Departure (35 minutes), a colour film produced for Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., by R.H.R. Productions Ltd. in association with the 
Film Producers’ Guild, portrays a lecture, with demonstrations, on the develop- 
ment of man-made fibres, by Mr. J. R. Whinfield, C.B.E., the discoverer of 
“Terylene’. The skill of the lecturer and his producer, Mr. Ronald Riley, the 
non-technical character of the script and the importance of the subject have 
resulted in a ‘documentary’ of great interest and instruction. The film will be 
introduced by Mr. Whinfield. 


Song of the Clouds (36 minutes) is in Eastmancolour and was made by the Shell 
Film Unit with the help of the International Air Transport Association and the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, and its object is to demonstrate the 
part played by the great air lines in present-day transport and the factors that 
underlie the maintenance of their services. The film is keyed-up to a high sense 
of movement and includes some really breath-taking aerial ‘close-ups’ of mountain 
peaks and precipices. It will be introduced by the Producer, Mr. Stuart Legg. 

Gold (11 minutes) is from the ‘Canada Carries On’ series of the National 
Film Board of Canada and describes placer gold mining operations in the Yukon 
to-day, showing how the gold is trapped and hand-sorted and finally emerges 
as gold brick. The film is being shown by special permission of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Ltd. to whom the Society is much indebted. 

Tickets are not required for this Film Evening and Fellows are invited to 
bring two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Library afterwards. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
NIGERIA 


A paper by 
j. E. RICHARDSON, Ph.D., B.Eng., M.1.E.E., A.M1.Mech.E., 


Principal, Northampton Polytechnic,* read to the 
Commonwealth Section of the Society at 5.15 p.m. on 
Thursday, 6th December, 1956, with M. T. Mbu, 
Commissioner for Nigeria in the United Kingdom, 


in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: It affords me very great pleasure to be honoured with this 
invitation from the Royal Society of Arts to be chairman at this lecture given by 
such a distinguished scholar and educationist as Dr. Richardson, under the auspices 
of so famous a body as the Royal Society of Arts. Like most Nigerians 
to-day, I am very keenly interested in the question of education in my country. 
We have come to see that in our struggle to build up a nation in this modern world, 
education is perhaps one of the most important means of achieving our aim. 

The introduction, development and growth of education in Nigeria in the last 
100 years is in itself a most fascinating study. The missionaries first came out in the 
latter part of the last century to what is now Nigeria on the Gulf of Guinea, and 
established their churches and schools for the material and spiritual education of 
their flock. Much later—in this century—the State, with assistance and encourage- 
ment of our friends from this country, have established a College of Technology 
with various branches, a University College, one teaching and practising hospital 
and many grammar schools and colleges in the country. Between these two frontiers 
of time can be found stories of endurance, sacrifice and selfless service no less admirable 
or noble than other accounts of courage in any part of the world. The Presbyterian 
missionaries, followed later by the Roman Catholic and other Protestant Missions, first 
ventured into our part of Africa and established schools for the education of people 
who were to be their own teachers, catechists, and later local clergy. These 
missionaries valiantly carried on the struggle until the Government, when one was 
really established in the early part of this century, decided to lend a hand. As a result 
of this many schools were opened, either entirely by the Government or by the 
granting of financial aid to the voluntary agencies to run these educational institutions. 
It must be owned that education, at first, was aimed at providing trained clerks and 
junior technical assistants to fill Government posts, but gradually the scope widened. 
Technical education, apart from the local work done in various Government depart- 
ments, was not widely provided until the famous Commission appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies came out to advise on higher education in West 
Africa. As a result of this an Institution of Higher Learning was established and later 
on a College of Arts, Science and Technology with branches in various parts of 
Nigeria. I was privileged myself to attend the opening ceremony of the Headquarters 
Branch of the College of Ibadan, when I had the honour to serve on the Council of 
Ministers in Nigeria as Minister of Labour. 

To-day we have a distinguished speaker to address us on a subject which he is 


* Now Director of Education, Regent Street Polytechnic. 
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amply qualified to treat. Dr. Richardson is not only a member of the Advisory Council 
for Technical Education in West Africa, but in his many visits to our country and in 
his capacity as Principal of the Northampton Poltyechnic—he is soon to be Director 
of Education in Regent Street Polytechnic—he has acquired a detailed knowledge 
of the development and present state of technical education in Nigeria. 


The following paper, which was illustrated with lantern slides, was then read : 


THE PAPER 


INTRODUCTION 


In conversation with the wife of one of our Assistant Principals of the 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology last May, she told me that 
when she first came to Nigeria some ten years earlier she was ready on any and 
all occasions to lecture on Nigeria, but as the years went by she felt less and less 
competent to lecture at all. Unfortunately these remarks were made to me some 
two months after I had agreed to read this paper. The incident serves to illustrate 
the adroitness of the Secretary of the Society’s Commonwealth Section in 
persuading me to undertake this task before I had myself discovered how 
unqualified I was so to do. 

Although my first visit to Nigeria occurred in the year 1930, I find by simple 
addition that in five visits | have only been in the country a total of nine weeks, 
none of which has been devoted to a general survey. I may, therefore, speak 
with all the authority those nine weeks gave me. 

History NIGERIA 

Before attempting to deal with the detail of technical education, some back- 
ground concerning the land and its peoples must be sketched in. The following 
brief survey is largely taken from a Reference Paper published by the Central 
Office of Information. Little is known of Nigeria’s early history. The interior 
did not become known to Europeans until the nineteenth century and the open 
country was then inhabited by people of negroid and Berber stock. The Hausa 
claim Mecca as their origin; the Kanure derive from desert tribes; the Fulani 
are believed to have come from North Africa and the Atlantic coast; and the 
Yoruba from the East, the Sudan or Upper Egypt. Up to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there existed a strong Yoruba Kingdom which at one time 
may have extended from the Niger to Accra, while in the North there was a 
growing Muslem Fulani Empire which was finally overthrown by British 
occupation directed against oppressive Fulani rulers and slave raiders. 

The first Europeans to visit the coast of Nigeria were the Portuguese in the 
fifteenth century. 

British influence 

The first British ships to arrive in Nigeria were those under the command of 

Captain Windham, who reached the Bight of Benin in 1553. For a long period 


only the coast was known, largely in connection with the slave trade, but, 
following Mungo Park’s voyage to the Niger in 1796, the exploration of the 
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interior, with a view to trading, was undertaken. In 1879 the United Africa 
Company was formed and three years later was incorporated as the National 
African Company Limited. In 1885 it was granted a Royal Charter as the Royal 
Niger Company, and performed invaluable services both in trade and in local 
administration far into the interior up the Niger and Benue Rivers, until in 
1899 its charter was revoked and its territories in the North, consolidated and 
extended, became the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. Further to the West, 
Lagos was occupied and made a British Colony in 1861, and towards the close 
of the century Yorubaland was attached to the Colony of Lagos as a British 
Protectorate. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century there was intense missionary 
activity and during some periods missionary influence was strong in areas well 
outside British jurisdiction, so that the spread of European influence was by no 
means confined to Government and the great trading companies. 

In the Niger delta, and further to the East, the Oil Rivers Protectorate, later 
extended inland and renamed the Niger Coast Protectorate, was established 
under Foreign Office control in 1885. This territory passed to Colonial Office 
control in 1899 and in 1906 it was amalgamated with that administered from 
Lagos to form the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. 

Thus the British connection with what is now Nigeria was established by 
separate operations in different parts of the territory. In 1914 the separate parts 
were amalgamated as the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria and Sir Frederick 
Lugard, who first systematized the policy of indirect rule in the Northern 
Provinces, became the first Governor of a united Nigeria, with the personal title 
of Governor-General. Since 1922 a portion of the former German Cameroons 
has been administered as an integral part of Nigeria, first as a Mandated Territory 
and, since 1946, following an agreement with the United Nations, as a Territory 
under United Kingdom Trusteeship. 





Government 


The Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria is the largest of the United Kingdom 
Dependencies. With a total area of some 373,000 square miles it is more than 
four times as large as the United Kingdom, and its population of 314 million 
accounts for nearly half the total population of the dependencies. 

Until 1922 there existed a Nigerian Council covering both the Colony and 
the Protectorate. It comprised 36 members and was entirely advisory in 
character. Due to this there was lack of interest in its work and it suffered from 
non-attendance of members. In 1922 it was replaced by a legislative council of 
46 members which, while it had an official and non-African majority, included 
the first elected Africans in any legislature of British tropical Africa. The 
Executive Council in the period 1922-46 consisted mainly of officials. A new 
constitution was introduced in 1946, with Regional Councils for the Northern, 
Eastern and Western groups of provinces, which are formed somewhat naturally 
by the River Niger and its tributary, the Benue. These Regional Councils consist 
of a House of Chiefs and a House of Assembly in the North and Houses of 
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Assembly only in the East and West. A central legislature consisted of a single 
chamber legislative council with membership from all parts of the territory 
including, for the first time, the North. The Executive Council was not changed 
in 1946, but in 1949 it was strengthened by the addition of four appointed 
African members. In 1951 the Constitution was amended to provide for 
increased Regional autonomy within a United Nigeria. 

A new Constitution, known as the Federation of Nigeria, came into force in 
1954. This gave the three Regions considerable autonomy amounting almost to 
self-government, but provided for certain defined subjects to be allocated to the 
federal government at the centre. Lagos, the former capital, is federal territory 
and is capital of the Federation. 

The Federal House of Representatives includes 184 representative members 
elected as follows: 


Northern Region _... ae «92 members 
Eastern Region a ne ... 42 members 
Western Region _.... a .» 42 members 
South Cameroons ... sin es 6 members 
Lagos een i en oss 2 members 


When dealing with the Nigerian College later in this paper it will be shown 
that the foregoing political considerations have had and continue to exercise 
a great influence on its work. The College is subject exclusively to federal 
legislation. 


Economy 


The following facts and figures are important to an understanding both of the 
country as a whole and of the part the College must play in the development of 
that country. 

TABLE I. AREA AND POPULATION 








Region | Area (square miles) | Population (1952/3) Principal Tribes 
Northern... | 281,782 16,840,479 Hausa and Fulani 
Eastern oe 46,065 7,971,186 Ibo 
Western... 45,403 6,359,717 Yoruba 

373,250 31,171,382 





Of the total population all but 15,300 are Africans of some 250 different 
tribal groups, the main groups being: 


Hausa dhe on ss ++ 17°5 per cent 
Ibo wes ‘ot uk ...  16°0 per cent 
Yoruba... at a .-  14'4 per cent 


Fulani 9°6 per cent 
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English is widely spoken, especially in the south and is the official and 
commercial language. All higher education is in English. 


Climate 


Nigeria lies entirely within the tropics. The coastal belt, which varies from 
ten to sixty miles in width, consists of mangrove swamp intersected by rivers. 
Behind this is a thick belt of forest, rich in oil palms and cacao, varying in width 
from fifty to 100 miles and backed by open woodland. Further north the land rises 
and becomes more park-like. The general elevation averages 2,000 feet above 
sea level, rising to 6,000 feet on the plateau north of the Benue. In the extreme 
north the country merges into the Sahara desert and slopes gently to the shores 
of Lake Chad (1,850 square miles). 

There is a long dry season from November to April and a rainy season which 
lasts longer in the south than in the north and is later in the east than the west. 
The average rainfall varies. between 48 inches at Ibadan and 71 inches at Enugu. 
The annual average temperature is everywhere around eighty degrees Fahrenheit. 


Commerce and Industry 


Most Nigerians are peasant farmers producing food crops for themselves and 
local sale and also certain important crops for export. Small numbers are engaged 
in mining (metal and coal 70,000) Government service (64,000), transport 
(42,000), agriculture and livestock (47,000), wholesale and retail trades (33,000). 
The main exports are: groundnuts, cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil, tin ores, 
columbite, timber, bananas, hides and skins and rubber. The total value of 
exports in 1954 was of the order of £150 millions of which the United Kingdom 
took some seventy per cent. Imports amounted to £114 millions. 

The principal industries are: bone crushing, brewing, cigarette making, 
cotton ginning, steel fabrication, boat building, food and fruit processing, 
margarine manufacture, soft drinks manufacture, oil (palm and groundnut, 
rice milling, motor-vehicle assembly, pottery, petroleum products, canning, 
soap manufacture, sheet-rubber manufacture, spinning and weaving, tanning,) 
timber processing, tyre retreading. Cement manufacture is planned in the 
Eastern Region. 

Communications are improving rapidly especially the roads which received 
a good deal of attention just prior to the Queen’s visit earlier this year. The 
1954 figures give: 


Roads ... __... 31,896 miles of which 2,022 are bituminous. 
Railways .-» 1,770 track miles of 3 foot 6 inch gauge. 
Airfields ... Two International (Kano, Lagos). 


27 other airfields are maintained, 15 of which are in 
regular use. 
West African Airways Corporation operates internal 
and international services. 
Ports... ... Lagos and Port Harcourt—ocean-going vessels, with 
six other main ports (Calabar, Burutu, Warri, Sapele, 
with Victoria and Tiko in the Cameroons). 
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Rivers ... Niger navigable for 537 miles to Jebba. 
Benue navigable for 547 miles from Lokoja to Garua in 
the French Cameroons. 


Broadcasting ... A corporation on the pattern of the B.B.C. is in service 
nationally and regionally. 


EDUCATION 


A good deal has been written on education generally and reference is made to 
the many excellent reports which have been published (see Bibliography at end 
of paper). In his Presidential Address to the Education Section of the British 
Association at Sheffield this year, Sir Christopher Cox observed that in the 
early days no coherent policy for education was formulated, either by British 
officials overseas or by the Colonial Office in Whitehall. 


Instead, as happened in this country, the initiative was, in general, left to 
the churches, whose schools for a long period met the modest needs of 
Government and commerce for literate employees. Early planning by a colonial 
Government was brought about exceptionally by special factors such as the 
presence of a powerful non-Christian world religion, severely limiting 
missionary activity. The dominance of Islam determined Lord Lugard’s 
educational policy among Northern Nigerian Emirates. 


Similarly the Study Group led by Dr. G. B. Jeffrey in 1951 paid generous 
tribute to the-various religious bodies for their pioneering work in the field of 
education, and recorded that the volume of work undertaken by the voluntary 
agencies (assisted and unassisted) was still considerable. 

The present position in educational development may be judged from the 
figures for 1954 which are given in Table II. 


TABLE II PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION—POSITION IN 1954 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 





Percentage of school-age children at school—2z5 











N. E. W. Federal Total 
Numbers enrolled | 
Primary -» | 52,581 | 605,770 454,000 36,600 | 1,148,967 
Secondary Bt 1,437 10,690 | 10,000 2,514 24,641 
| Number of schools | | 
| Primary ae 1,746 5,781 4,243 89 11,859 (5,711)* 
Secondary ve 24 54 | 63 — 141 (30)* 
Teachers (1953) ne 40,8957 Cy 





* Schools owned by religious bodies. 
¢ Plus 9,000 at 116 training institutions. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical education has always been largely outside the scope of missionary 
educational policy, on account of high cost and the need of specialized staff and 
equipment. 


f 


Yaba Higher College 


In Nigeria the general development of higher education began with the 
opening of the Medical School in 1930 and the Higher College, Yaba, which 
was formally opened in 1934. The courses provided at the Yaba College covered: 
Agriculture, Forestry, Engineering, Medicine, Surveying, Veterinary Science 
and Teacher Training. With the exception of Engineering and Teacher Training, 
only the preliminary science courses were taken at Yaba, with the subsequent 
professional training at the appropriate professional schools which were from 
six to 733 miles away. 

The work of the Yaba Higher College was excellent in its way and I have 
personally met a number of Africans in high places who were Higher College 
boys. However it failed for a number of reasons, the most important of which was 
the esteem, or rather lack of esteem, in which the College Diploma was held 
by the Africans themselves. It was limited in currency and lower in quality 
than a British qualification and thus did not enjoy the respect it deserved. 
Administratively the College suffered from the lack of a Principal specially 
engaged for the post and had no Governing Body as such. It was in fact adminis- 
tered by an Acting Principal on behalf of the Director of Education. The College 
suffered grievously from the effects of the war when its premises were used for 
other purposes and it finally ceased to exist when in 1947 the University College 
at Ibadan began its work. In its place at Yaba there is now a Technical Institute 
and a Trade Training Centre. 


Trade Training Centres and Technical Institutes 


At present there are seven Trade Training Centres situated at Yaba, Kaduna, 
Enugu, Ombo River, Bukuru and Sapele, and of these I have visited four. 
Some go back to 1948, while others were established much more recently. Trade 
training is given in something like ten crafts including: fitting and turning, 
welding, sheet-metal work, automobile-engine fitting and body building, 
carpentry and joinery, cabinet making, painting and decorating, electric wiring 
and plumbing. The courses vary in length from three to five years and include 
a certain amount of technical as well as craft instruction. The quality of the 
work done is very good indeed and these centres are providing for Nigeria a 
supply of craftsmen which otherwise would be missing. There would appear to 
be a number of difficulties facing the development of these centres which may 
threaten their development: 


(i) Availability of trainees—not as many as are needed are coming forward ; 
doubtless five years may seem too long a period for an African to await the 
rewards of training. 
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(ii) Availability of instructors—in common with so many overseas posts, 
it does not seem possible to attract the ex-patriate staff essential for success. 

(iii) Isolation from industry—although in highly developed countries, 
for instance France, Trade Training Centres which are separate from 
industry are operated successfully, in a developing country where such centres 
are even more necessary, difficulties present themselves. In the first place, 
where the level of craftsmanship in industry is not high, better-trained 
youngsters from Government centres are often not well received. Secondly, 
the youngsters themselves face disappointment when they find working 
conditions markedly inferior to those of the training centres. 


Originally it was conceived that alongside the Trade Training Centres, 
Technical Institutes would be established. These would not only provide the 
technical background for the craft trainees at the Centres, but would also provide, 
by means of sandwich courses, part-time day courses and evening courses, 
technical training for a much larger body of personnel already engaged in industry 
and commerce. The Yaba Technical Institute is the only one operating at 
present and even it was facing a staffing crisis when I was there last May, which 
appeared to be threatening a complete shut down. While staffing is a major 
problem, it would appear not to be the only problem. At Kaduna there is a 
complete lack of students, and, more recently, the facilities have been turned 
over to the establishment of a Secondary Technical School, in the hope that this 
would not only provide the right kind of industrial recruit, but would also 
furnish the Technical Institute with its future students. As I see it the greatest 
problem in the technical training field in Nigeria is that of the adequate provision 
of well-trained technicians. In Ibadan I found Public Works and other depart- 
ments so desperate for this class of staff as to warrant ad hoc and inter- 
departmental arrangements being made to run their own training scheme. 
Undoubtedly, in industry, commerce and the public services, well trained and 
highly paid ex-patriate staff are having to spend far too much time on work 
which in this country would be undertaken by very junior people. 


THE NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

The origin of the College may be said to date from the year 1943, when the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed a Commission under the chairman- 
ship of the Right Honble. Walter Elliot to consider higher education in 
West Africa. The Reports of this Commission were published in 1945. In the 
Minority Report the view was expressed that there was a need for the provision 
of facilities, other than those coming within the scope of a university, for 
education beyond the school certificate in West Africa. This view was 
subsequently endorsed by a delegation from the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education in the Colonies, which visited Nigeria in 1947 under the 
leadership of Sir William Hamilton-Fyfe. This delegation advocated the establish- 
ment of colleges on the general lines of a ‘Polytechnic’ in the United Kingdom. 
As a result of these reports a Working Committee, consisting of Dr. F. J. 
Harlow, M.B.E., Principal of the Chelsea Polytechnic, and Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
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Chief Inspector of Technical Education, Nigeria, was set up to advise as to the 
need for, and the organization and location of, a College or Colleges of Higher 
Technical Education in Nigeria. 

The findings of this Committee were published as Sessional Paper No. 11 of 
1950, entitled Report on a Technical College Organisation for Nigeria. In this 
Report the establishment of a Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology 
was recommended. The authors clearly experienced some difficulty in making 
a recommendation as to structure and location. In Chapter II of the Report 
there are the following words: 


The time will doubtless come when all large centres of population will have 
fully developed Technical Institutes and Colleges, but at the moment it is 
essential that staff and equipment for the higher work should be concentrated 
in one Technical College organization capable of reaching the highest possible 
level. 


In the next chapter the discussion covers three types of organization: 


(i) A single College. 
(ii) Separate Colleges—one in each political Region. 
(iii) A Federally planned College—with Regional branches. 


Having regard for political opinions, the authors finally recommended (iii)— 
a Federal Institution with Branches at Enugu (E.), Ibadan (W.), and Zaria (N.). 
It was intended that Ibadan would be developed first, would function as the 
headquarters of the College and would contain the engineering school which 
represented the greatest need both in terms of urgency and volume. In the first 
building plan this policy was provided for. At a later date (1952) and after the 
building work was commenced, the Federal House of Representatives revised 
the scheme and insisted on the establishment of both the headquarters and the 
Engineering School at Zaria. The Thorp-Harlow Report also made suggestions 
covering the scope of the work of such a College and its financial requirements. 
After referring to the Regional Governments, the Governor in Council approved 
in principle the proposals contained in the Report. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp was appointed the first Principal of the College and work 
commenced at the Ibadan Branch in 1950. A Provisional Committee of the 
College was appointed and held its first meeting on 18th October, 1951. In 1952 
the College was established by Ordinance No. 12 of 1952, which was brought into 
operation by His Excellency the Governor on 4th June, 1953. The Ordinance 
provided for the establishment of a College Council as a body corporate and the 
first Council meeting was held in Ibadan on 25th June, 1953, three weeks after 
the Ordinance was put into operation. The College was officially opened in its 
Ibadan Branch on 27th February, 1954, by His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir John Stuart Macpherson, G.C.M.G., supported by the Central Minister of 
Education, the Honble. Shettima Kashim, M.B.E., M.H.R. 

The first Principal, Mr. Thorp, retired in April, 1954, after 27 years’ service 
to education in Nigeria, of which the last three years were devoted to the establish- 
ment of the College. He was succeeded by Dr. C. A. Hart, T.D. The first 
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Registrar, Mr. R. J. Smith, M.B.E., who had been closely associated with 
Mr. Thorp in the administration of the College from shortly after its foundation, 
also retired in April, 1954. He was succeeded by Mr. W. A. Husband. 


Finance 


A plan drawn up in August, 1952, to provide financially for the foundation of 
the College and approved on 31st March, 1953, by the House of Representatives 
as Sessional Paper No. 10 of 1953, provided for a capital expenditure of 
£1,963,318, the buildings, layout and services, equipment, books, furniture and 
fittings. Of the total of £1,963,318, the United Kingdom Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund has provided £600,000, the remaining capital funds and the 
whole of the necessary recurrent expenditure being provided by the Nigerian 
Government. Continually rising costs have complicated the problem of develop- 
ing the College and the provision of further capital funds is proposed in the 
Nigerian Government Economic Programme for 1955-60. Of these additional 
funds, a sum of £300,000 is likely to be made available from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. 


Buildings 

The first College buildings were started in Ibadan in 1950 and the first stage 
of the building programme for this Branch was nearly completed by the end of 
1954. There exist at present at Ibadan five hostels to accommodate 200 students, 
three lecture-room blocks, three laboratory blocks, an administrative block, 
Junior Common Room, students’ dining hall and kitchens, staff quarters, work- 
shops and a power house. Work is now in progress on four further hostels 
for students and on further staff quarters. The assembly hall, the library and 
further teaching accommodation remain to be built. 

At Zaria work began in January, 1952, on a temporary students’ hostel and 
staff quarters. Buildings now completed include the engineering, office and stores 
blocks, staff quarters and the Senior Common Room. Five students’ hostels, an 
assembly hall, a gymnasium, two large lecture theatres and a students’ dining 
room and common room are nearing completion and work is in progress on 
three laboratory and teaching blocks. The library and further teaching and 
office accommodation remain to be built. 

At Enugu work started in April, 1954, on the construction of 22 staff quarters. 
These are now being used to accommodate staff and students and as lecture 
rooms. Road construction and site preparation are in progress and four students’ 
hostels and further staff quarters are being built. Construction of the laboratory 
and teaching blocks and a students’ dining hall and common room is expected 
to be put in hand in the near future. 


Constitution 


The Thorp-Harlow Report recommended that the College should have 
‘a semi-autonomous constitution in which the Principal and College Council 
would be responsible for everything except the broadest outline of financial and 
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general policy’. The Ordnance No. 12 of 1952 establishing the College in fact 
gave greater autonomy than thatoriginally proposed. At the first meeting of the 
Council in June, 1953, the Chairman, Sir Sydney Phillipson, explained the 
position in the following words: 

A perusal of the Ordinance makes it clear that, while we have great 

responsibilities, our autonomy is not so wide-ranging as that of the University 
College Council, though it is not dissimilar from that given to the new Teaching 
Hospital Board of Management. [Sir Sydney is Chairman of all three bodies.] 
It will be for us to act within the framework of policy and finance prescribed 
by the Government of Nigeria. It would not be incorrect to regard the Nigerian 
College as a projection of the Government's educational services, placed, in 
view of its importance and special character, under the direction of a Council 
possessed of wide but not unlimited powers. 


The Council is a body corporate having perpetual succession and a common 
seal. It may sue and be sued in its corporate name. The Council is composed of 
a Chairman appointed by the Governor, four ex-officio members and ten 
appointed members. These are: 


(i) the Inspector General of Education; (ii) the Development Secretary; 
(iii) the Deputy Financial Secretary; (iv) the Principal; and (v) one member 
appointed by the Advisory Committee on Colonial Colleges of Art, Science 
and Technology; (vi) one member appointed by University College, Ibadan; 
(vii) to (ix) one member to represent each of the three Regions; (x) to (xiv) 
five members (including one civil engineer) to be appointed by the Governor, 


Curriculum 


The Thorp-Harlow Report of 1950 made the following recommendations: 

(a) The College must provide all the forms of Higher Education of non- 
university character which the territory requires. 

(6) Courses run in conjunction with departmental schools and training 
within Industry must take a prominent place in the organization. In most 
cases the ‘sandwich’ type of training will probably prove most suitable. 

(c) The College should include training in adequate numbers of non- 
graduate secondary school teachers to supplement graduate teachers from 
the University College. 

(d) The College should undertake the training of youth leaders and 
community centre workers and extra-mural work in community education. 

(e) The entrance standard should, in general, be that of the School 
Certificate or comparable qualification, with the provision that experience of 
life and industry may compensate in some measure for lack of formal 
education. 

The Ordinance briefly stated: ‘For the purpose of providing for studies, 
training and research, in Arts, Science and Technology, there shall be established 


a College... .’ 
In May, 1950, the Governor wrote to the Colonial Secretary asking for 
£575,000 from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds towards the capital 
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cost of the College including special departments requiring separate buildings 
as follows: 


Ibadan Zaria Enugu 
Education Education Arts 
Arts Arts Science 
Science Science Surveying 
Engineering — Mining 


In fact the College admitted a small number of architectural students at 
Ibadan and teacher training students at Zaria in 1952. In the following session 
courses in Commerce, Fine Art and Intermediate Arts and Science were instituted 
at Ibadan. In 1955-56 an Intermediate Arts course began at Enugu and a profes- 
sional engineering course at Zaria. The courses in Architecture and Fine Arts 
at Ibadan were transferred to Zaria. Courses in Intermediate Science and Land 
Surveying have been established at Enugu this session. 

The full pattern of the growth of the student body is given in Table III. 


TABLE III. NIGERIAN COLLEGE—DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 














Normal 

| Course Branch Session duration 
of courses 

1952/3 1953/4 1954/5 1955/6 1956/7 | 

| Architecture 1.Z. 8 13 28 34 33. | 3. Years | 
_ Fine Art 1.Z. | o— 6 8 24 38 | 4 wet 
| Intermediate Arts E.1.Z. —- 20 64 134 139 | 2 oe I 
| Intermediate Science E.I1.Z. | — 22 94 100 164 | 2 a 
Teacher Training _c Slane ae 29 12 4 24 |3 Re 
Pre-Engineering EL.Z. | — — — 22 61 | 2 is 
Engineering Z. ; o— —_ — 31 19 | 6 wo 
Commerce I | o— 27 23 41 29 | 3 4 
Special G.C.E. ‘O” 
(Northern Region) Z. — — — 27 —_ 
Special two term | 
course for women I. ; o— 25 — — _ | 
| Local Government | 
course I. ; o— — a 33 1 year | 
| Land Surveying E. — — _ -— 17 | 3} years | 
| Totals... +» | 39 142 229 417 557 | 
| Branch Totals .. Enugu — — — 36 102 
Ibadan 8 113 162 190 222 
| Zaria 31 29 67 IQI 233 





39 142 229 417 557 








No part-time or sandwich courses have yet been started; the only ‘In-Service’ 
course is that for Accountants at Ibadan. This is a one-year residential course. 
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(a) Recognition of college courses: 

The following courses have now been recognized: 

(i) Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering for the Joint Part I 
Examination of the Engineering Institutions. 

(ii) Secretaryship and Administration for the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. 

(iii) The College Secondary School Teachers’ Certificate is to be awarded 
in ‘association’ with the University of London Institute of Education. 

(iv) The course in Land Surveying has been recognized provisionally by 
the Council of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors for the First 
Professional and Intermediate Professional Examinations in the Land Survey 
Division. 

(b) Professional examination results: 

Architecture: The College Certificate in Architecture was awarded for the first 
time in 1956 to eight students who were successful in the examination on the 
completion of their three-year course. 

Fine Arts : The College Certificate as Teacher in Fine Art was awarded for the 
first time in 1956 to four students who were successful in an examination held 
in June. 

Commerce: On the completion of their three-year course, six students were 
successful in the Intermediate Examination of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, held in June, 1956. 

This represents 100 per cent success. Mr. Udo-Affia has been awarded the 
J. F. Clarke Prize for General Principles of Law in competition with students 
from all over the world, numbering some 5,000. 

(c) Staff: 

The Ordinance provided for the following staff; the numbers, where known, 

are also given to show the present staff position (see Table IV). 


TABLE IV.—NIGERIAN COLLEGE STAFF 








1956-57 
Principal I I 
Assistant Principals .. 2 3 
Heads of Departments co oe 4 5 + 3 vacancies 
Senior Lecturers sa Pa dims 12 18 -+ I vacancy 
Lecturers hae ox in ons 44 36 + 5 vacancies 
Registrar ss I 3. +1 vacancy 
Accountant ... aoa Sib mot I 3 
Clerks aus = =F tas 27 7 
Wardens soa ee ‘ei fix 6 I 
Librarians... ee , 3 I 
Assistant Attendants, etc. - | 20 
1s | ee 
| 123 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COLONIAL COLLEGES OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


This Advisory Committee (A.C.C.C.A.S.T.) the Chairman of which is 
Sir David Lindsay Keir, M.A., LL.D. and to which reference has been made, was 
set up in 1949 by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to advise him and any 
responsible authorities in the Colonies on the development of Colonial Colleges 
of Art, Science and Technology and on the expenditure of Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds allocated for this purpose. In addition to the Nigerian 
College, the Committee has given advice on the following Colleges: Kumasi, 
Gold Coast; Royal Technical College, Kenya; Fourah Bay College, Sierra 
Leone; The Polytechnic, Singapore. 


‘ : SOME PROBLEMS 
Technical Institutes 


Reference has already been made to the lack of Technical Institutes. Progress 
in this direction seems to have been negative. In 1953 Yaba was functioning 
well and two other centres were in the development stage. This year there is 
nothing happening at Enugu or Kaduna, and Yaba activities are seriously 
threatened. Important though the Nigerian College is, even more important is 
the need to develop the Technical Institutes. The range of technicians urgently 
needed in Nigeria is very wide indeed, and the numbers needed very large. It 
would be most unfortunate if, in the absence of Technical Institutes, the balance 
of the work at the Nigerian College were upset to the detriment of the professional 
work. A recent memorandum by Mr. F. Summers on Technical Education in 
Nigeria with Special Reference to the Posts and Telegraphs Department makes the 
foregoing point with considerable emphasis. Mr. Summers traces proposals on 
the subject as far back as 1910. ‘The road from then to now appears to be littered 
with memoranda and reports calling attention to the need of technicians and 
urging immediate action, but apparently cast aside and disregarded. The blame 
does not, however, lie entirely with the prophets, planners and administrators. 
Admittedly some does, but in the early years the degree of literacy did not 
permit of an adequate supply of people suitable for training. To-day people are 
available but somehow are not attracted to this class of work. This problem 
must in my view be tackled urgently, together with that of finding adequate staff. 


Professional examinations 


When the Nigerian College was first proposed, the question of the right mode 
of certification of students was carefully considered. It was agreed that no 
repetition of the situation at Yaba could be allowed. The examination standards 
and awards must be United Kingdom and not local, in order that the work be 
rightly esteemed. ‘Fhe question of external degrees was considered, but this 
raised questions of relationship with University College and appropriate zones 
of activity. The Inter-University Council was consulted and it was finally agreed 
that, for the time being, engineering and certain other studies would be excluded 
from the University and that degrees would be excluded from the College. 
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No difficulty was expected in gaining the co-operation of the professional 
bodies and indeed co-operation is assumed in Chapter XVII of the Thorp- 
Harlow Report. Unfortunately our relations with these bodies could not have 
been as intimate as they should, and an unexpected suspicion grew up in the 
minds of some that a policy had been adopted whereby the technologies would 
be excluded from overseas university colleges. It was granted that the superficial 
evidence pointed in this direction, owing to the absence of engineering at Fourah 
Bay, Achimota, Ibadan and Makere, and so on. In fact there was a policy which 
has regard for the level of prosperity in the territories concerned. It was seen 
that in no African colony at the present time could two schools of engineering be 
justified, one in a university and the other in a technical college. It was therefore 
agreed that as the type of engineer required was the installer and maintainer of 
equipment of standard design and manufacture, rather than the engineering 
scientist researching on the frontiers of knowledge, the courses should lead to 
professional instead of academic qualifications. The right place for such a course 
was thought to be a technical college, where the near-professional man could 
be trained alongside the professional. That some academic types were needed 
was conceded, but obviously the most economic way of producing such men in 
small numbers was to send them to universities overseas, at least for the time 
being. However, the misunderstanding had grown so deep-rooted that it needed 
the intervention of the Secretary of State himself. Then the Engineering Institu- 
tions agreed to co-operate only on the strict understanding that the measure was 
temporary and that every effort would be made to create faculties of engineering 
in the University Colleges without undue delay. 

The effect of all this was unfortunate. The Colleges were uncertain what they 
could offer and students began to demand scholarships for overseas training. 
Kumasi was forced to seek recognition as a suitable centre for London external 
degrees, thus breaking the original agreement. At present the situation is that 
partial recognition has been granted by certain professional bodies, with some 
hope of full recognition in due course. Even if full recognition is granted, it will 
be necessary to supplement graduateship attainment with United Kingdom 
industrial experience, especially in electrical and mechanical manufacture, before 
Associate Membership can be granted. 

In connection with architecture, a member of A.C.C.C.A.S.T. and a past 
Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, Mr. A. M. Chitty, M.A., 
F.R.L.B.A., has visited West Africa recently and reported on the problems. In 
The Builder of 12th October, 1956, Mr. Chitty contributed an article entitled 
‘The Education of Overseas Architects’. He refers to examination-paper and 
registration problems. He illustrates the former by the presence of such topics 
as timber staircase details in an Intermediate Construction paper, and a design 
question such as that of a children’s créche for the Cotswolds; appropriate 
enough to United Kingdom students but quite unsuitable for an African in 
training for service in the tropics. A solution to these problems may well be 
the creation of an overseas class of the R.I.B.A. membership, divorced 
from United Kingdom registration requirements but coupled with a strong 
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overseas branch of practising architects capable of assisting with courses and 
examinations. 

The right type of qualification for the technician is that offered by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. No export problem exists, since this Institute has 
been examining at overseas centres for very many years. There is however need 
for a colonial counterpart of the British National Certificates which are not for 
export. 


Staffing 


The present procedure is to advertise all vacancies both in Nigeria and in 
this country. Through publication in overseas copies of United Kingdom 
newspapers, applications are sometimes received from Canada, Australia, India, 
South Africa and Europe. Over here, members of A.C.C.C.A.S.T. are from 
time to time invited to join ad hoc interviewing committees, and these are 
supplemented by drawing upon the services of other persons such as Principals 
of Colleges, Heads of Departments, and representatives of professional bodies. 
At the moment, recruitment is very slow indeed. The new Burnham Scales for 
technical teachers in this country have, temporarily at least, overhauled the 
gap between overseas and United Kingdom salaries, making overseas posts 
much less attractive. Salary is, of course, not the only attraction to such posts 
and much can be done to encourage ‘missionary’ enterprise. Earlier in this paper 
tribute was paid to the work of Christian Missions, and although we should 
never, as they must, pay salaries which are pitiful in the extreme, we can at least 
draw attention to the need to emulate their spirit of service and adventure. ‘The 
building up of countries such as Nigeria is a worth-while and satisfying task. As 
a people we must do all we can to ensure that the rising African nations develop 
along right lines, morally as well as economically, and take their place in an 
integrated comity of nations working for unity, peace and progress to the mutual 
benefit of all mankind. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: The subject of the address has been most fascinating. It has 
given the audience an opportunity to know something about Nigeria and her pursuits 
of technical education. It has also given many here some idea of our political 
structure. To borrow our lecturer’s expression, ‘Nigeria is not a country as many 
know it to-day’. That is very true. The name Nigeria was given by the wife of the 
first Governor-General of Nigeria, Lord Lugard. When asked at a party what the 
new country should be named, ‘Nigeria’ was suggested by Lady Lugard. This name 
was coined from the famous river Niger. 
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It is interesting to learn that we are people of different origins, yet we enjoy our 
homogeneous outlook. We have grown to live together as people from one country, 
and I would like to stress that this fact should be borne in mind by all foreigners who 
go to Nigeria. If geographically we belong to different groups we really feel very 
privileged that, by the efforts of Lord Lugard and other great administrators, we have 
been brought together; we would much prefer to stay together as a country. We are 
very appreciative of that great work by Lord Lugard of forging a united 'Nigesie 
out of a diversified Nigeria. 

The lecturer also said something about the location of Nigerian colleges of Arts, 
Science and Technology, and the impression may have been left that the North and the 
East used their numerical strength in the Council of Ministers to veto the proposal 
to make the Ibadan branch of the College the headquarters of Nigerian Colleges of 
Arts. As I was a member of the Council at the time, I want to say that there was 
no such misuse of strength. The Nigerians have an insatiable thirst for education. 
The desire to have quickly a developed cadre of technically-trained Nigerians led 
us to envisage the establishment of more than one College of Arts. We, on the other 
hand, did not foresee the difficulty of admitting enough Nigerians in the three 
colleges. There was nothing more at the back of our minds than creating opportunities 
for young Nigerians to train. It is true we tried to avoid over-concentration, especially 
in the field of higher education, in one region of Nigeria. Many Nigerians felt that 
since the University College is sited at Ibadan it might be a good thing for the country 
to have another Institute of Higher Education, sited somewhere in the Northern 
Region, among other things to give a better incentive for higher education to Northern 
Nigerians. Rightly, there was no other reason for removing the headquarters of the 
College of Arts from Ibaban. Our desire to produce enough technically-trained 
Nigerians led us to establish more than one college. We were not motivated by 
politics. The lecturer also described very eloquently the various tribes of Nigeria. 
Nigeria is a complex country, full of diversities and folk-lores. We have learnt, 
however, to live as common nationals together. We have the tribes there, as you had 
the tribes here in ages past; you still have the Welsh, the Scots, and the English! 
I hope that our community of race and common interest will continue to weld us 
together as a people. 

The difficulty of admission for Nigerians to technical schools is very painful 
to me. I hope that those of you who have the privilege of serving on the Advisory 
Committee on Technical Education will not miss the opportunity, or allow one to 
pass unnoticed, of bringing home to Nigerian students through the Board of 
Governors of the College of Arts, Science and Technology, what prospects there are 
for young Nigerians who make use of opportunities available in the Nigerian Colleges 
of Arts. I think it is the uncertainty of not being assured of a ready job after graduating 
that has held the Nigerian back from seeking admission to the College of Arts. 
The members of the Board of the College of Arts, Science and Technology should 
make known to the Nigerian Government the great threat of a lack of applicants for 
admission with which the College is faced. With’ these facts known, I am sure that 
something will be done to redress the situation and overcome this obvious handicap. 

The lecturer raised the question of university degrees. It is true that many Nigerians 
feel that if they are to give five years to studying they want to be certain that oppor- 
tunities await them on completion of their courses. If they are in any way sceptical 
about their future prospects the chances of their studying for five years in a school 
becomes very slim. Many prefer to come over here to pursue their courses. There is 
something more in it than that. Recently I exchanged correspondence with a group 
of Nigerians who feel technical education has not been given enough encouragement. 
As a result these young men have decided to form a Society of Nigerian Architects 
with power to confer their own degrees. | am very much afraid that, unless the 
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education given the Nigerians at home is made as good and attractive as anywhere 
else, and Nigerians made to understand that the examinations they take and the 
qualifications conferred on them are by no means inferior to those conferred on their 
counterparts overseas, many will continue to come here for their training. I sincerely 
hope that you will not give way by allowing an unknown society to compete with 
your good work on technical education, which has been attained by centuries of 
experience. It will be appreciated very much if you will continue to seek the 
cooperation of the examination bodies of this country to do all they can to export 
their examinations to Nigerians at home, by making it possible for them to take the 
external examinations of London University and other similar institutions. That is 
the only way to cope with what might be regarded as a subtle attempt by the Society 
of Nigerian Architects to turn architecture into a ‘commodity’ by selling diplomas 
to poor Nigerians who have lost every opportunity of taking a proper and genuine 
qualification due to lack of facility. 


MR. HUGH WARREN (Principal, South-East London Technical College): I would 
like to felicitate my colleague Dr. Richardson on his excellent address and to say 
how very, very much I have been interested in it. Clearly what has been done in 
Nigeria is a magnificent beginning, but if one is going to be realistic, as Dr. Richardson 
indeed was, I cannot help remembering his emphasis on the word ‘disastrous’. 
All that has been done in fact at the moment is to provide technical education at 
professional level. Let us assume that those difficulties which Dr. Richardson has 
mentioned are overcome and let us assume that Nigeria trains fully something like 
fifty professional men each year. Those fifty professional men will be quite useless 
and quite powerless unless 5,000 technicians and craftsmen are trained. Therefore 
I just cannot see a firm foundation to the system when craft training has broken 
down and when even the professional training is now in jeopardy. Surely growth 
should start from the grass roots upwards and not from a pre-conceived plan, down- 
wards; it may be, however, that Dr. Richardson can alleviate my fears. Is he satisfied 
as to the proportion between professional training and craft training now going on, 
and if so, why do we get so many applications from Nigeria? As a principal, I get some 
twenty each week asking for craft training in our colleges here. Why cannot that flow 
be diverted into Nigerian colleges and thus provide the foundation which I, perhaps 
mistakenly, have felt is lacking in the present Nigeria? 


THE LECTURER: I am not the least bit satisfied. It was planned all right—the trade 
training centres came first, a long time ago. I do not know how many there were 
initially, but I think there are now seven of them throughout the country. If they 
were to go well that would be fine. It was also planned that there should be the 
technical institutes associated with them. For a variety of reasons, some Nigerian 
and some ours (Nigerian because the Nigerians are not attracted to that kind of 
course for some reason or other), they are failing. On my last visit, I found two things 
happening. In Kaduna they are so desperate for the right type of student to enter 
the Technical Institute that they have been compelled to take a long-term view, they 
have turned the Technical Institute into a junior technical school and they are going 
to grow their own students that way. In Ibadan I came across a number of really 
desperate men, heads of different departments, such as the Public Works Department, 
who are getting together to see if they cannot run their own school there in order to 
produce technicians. The feeling is that if it is not run under the educational 
authorities, but run within P.W.D. and other users, they might succeed. P.W.D. 
recognize they are not big enough to do the thing on their own. However, whether 
they will be permitted so to do and spend the necessary money on training, 
I do not know; but attention has been drawn to the fact that it is Nigeria’s desperate 
problem. I think a number of technicians will come from those which we in the 
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College call the near-professionals. Many more will try to get up to professional 
level than can succeed and they will thus hit the grade below and so become 
technicians. It is a thoroughly bad way of producing this grade of man, but 
undoubtedly some will come that way. The short answer is that training for 
technicians was planned, but the courses just have not taken on. One reason is shortage 
of staff with the right sort of people from this country. How can one stop Nigerians 
wanting to take trade and other courses over here when there is adequate provision 
in their own country? Perhaps Mr. Mbu can answer that question better than I can. 


MR. FRANK SUMMERS: When I went to Nigeria early in 1954, it was quite common 
for a telegram sent from Lagos to Kano—or vice versa—a distance of some 1,000 
miles—to take about three days; in fact, the telegram sometimes arrived after the 
air letter sent in confirmation of it. Also telephone conversations were almost 
impossible over much of the country. I quote this as the background behind which 
the government of Nigeria decided to request the services of an expert to look into 
the deficiencies in its telecommunications services. I spent some five months in Nigeria 
and travelled over the entire country. 

Dr. Richardson has referred to the memorandum which I prepared following my 
visit to Nigeria. The conditions which we both noted obtain to-day, despite the fact 
that technical education in Nigeria has been talked about for nigh on fifty years— 
true rather premature then—and in spite of the fact that very sound proposals were 
put forward by Mr. Thorp and Dr. Harlow in 1950, as mentioned by Dr. Richardson. 
I would like to quote a further extract from the Sessional Paper No. 11: 


(a) Technical Education is of primary importance in a country which is thirsting 
for economic and social development ; 

(b) The aim of technical education must be to provide for the requirements of 
industry, commerce, and society, and to adjust itself to the changing needs of the 
territory. The curricula and organization must be adapted to meet national and 
local demands and must not adhere to fixed and immutable forms. 


(c) Large numbers of men and women engaged in industry, commerce and in 
professional and ancillary occupations lack the specialized knowledge and training 
which will allow them to be efficient in their vocation and fitted to accept greater 
responsibilities. For them, courses must be arranged so that they can improve their 
knowledge and efficiency while continuing employment. 

(d) Special attention must be given to the training of teachers, particularly for 
secondary schools and technical institutions. 


The Sessional Paper recommended the setting up of technical institutes to provide 
basic training in Mathematics and Science, and it is a pity that there has been so 
much concentration on developing the Colleges of Arts, Science and Technology 
with their leaning towards academic status, rather than to developing, side by side 
with the Colleges, technical institutes which would give professional training and 
the ancillary basic training of technicians with perhaps the introduction of ‘sandwich’ 
courses. 

The Nigerianization policy dwelt upon in Reports by Sir Sydney Phillipson and 
Mr. S. O. Odebo lays great emphasis on the need to train Nigerians for the tasks 
now performed by expatriates, but this will never be achieved unless a much bolder 
and. wider policy is adopted with regard to technical education in Nigeria. 

I was rather sorry to note that Dr. Richardson—an electrical engineer as myself— 
did not refer in his paper to those very excellent Reports produced by the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers on the Education and Training of Electrical Engineers, and 
to which I referred in my memorandum. In the foreword to the first Report, it states— 
‘If progress is to be maintained, more and more attention will have to be given to 
the provision of adequate and proper training and educational facilities for engineers’. 
No truer statement could be made of the needs of Nigeria to-day. 

I would strongly recommend that everyone interested in education in Nigeria 
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should read Dr. Bibby’s paper, read to this Society, on “T. H. Huxley and Technical 
Education’* I sincerely trust that what has been said at this meeting will be seriously 
regarded by those responsible for the welfare and progress of our largest colony. 

I am sure that there are many who would feel as I felt when I saw the excellent 
buildings and equipment at Yaba lying almost deserted for want of teachers. No 
scheme of training can go forward unless teachers are forthcoming, and I do hope 
that the appeal made by Dr. Richardson at the conclusion of his most excellent 
paper will meet with a good response. 


MR. A. C. POINTON: I speak from the point of view of a user of technical 
skills. I am connected with a project which has an almost insatiable demand for 
technical skill in many developments. Now it will seem extraordinary, of course, to 
anybody who does not know Nigeria that there is on the one hand this demand for 
technical skills and on the other the lack of people coming forward to take advantage 
of the courses. I would like to suggest that there are two reasons which have not yet 
been touched upon. The first is that until two years ago, although the demand was 
there, it was spread very thinly over the country and over a very wide variety 
of organizations. In such conditions there were no stable employment conditions 
for skilled men or engineers; there were no fixed rates paid and no fixed conditions 
which could be offered to these people. Therefore it seemed to them that they were 
committing themselves to a career in which the rewards were very uncertain and 
would vary from place to place wherever a man happened to go. Now as Nigeria 
develops more rapidly that particular historical reason, I think, is disappearing, but 
there is a second point. 

I have much experience myself in interviewing Nigerians and people from 
West Africa generally, who come to this country and take training. I also have 
considerable experience in trying to recruit people in West Africa. Over and 
over again one finds that West Africans, even more than people in this country, 
demand security. There is always that obsession. They do not want to commit them- 
selves to a period of training for three or five years, or even to have to come to this 
country and take three to five months’ training here in order to have a reasonably 
high degree of professional skill or craftsman skill with which to return to their 
country, unless they are guaranteed a secure post of a technical level. Now in order 
to overcome that difficulty the company with which I am connected has started its 
own technical training school. There, after a comparatively short experiment, we are 
really having very little difficulty in recruiting people. Although we do not tie them 
to us when they come, we offer the technical training which, in essence, in the practical 
effect, is a sort of ‘sandwich’ course, which we prefer. For obviously they have 
practical training in our own workshops at the same time as the theoretical training 
in the schools that are set up. Although we do not say they must continue their career 
with us, they do feel that if they want to continue they have a future with 
this particular company. That seems to get over the hindrance, the demand for 
security or great fear of insecurity. 


THE LECTURER: I am just a little conscious of having given a wrong impression 
if I have conveyed to you that I think the Nigerian College either premature or 
unnecessary; that is very wrong indeed. It is most essential that there should be a 
college of that kind to prepare men for the highest professional levels. In a country 
like Nigeria it must be possible for students to see that they can progress through 
all levels to the top. That factor was missing at Yaba, there was nothing higher than 


the local diploma to which they could go. It is merely unfortunate that while the 
Nigerian College has been getting on with its specialized job the other tasks, which 
I would say are relatively more important in point of time, have not progressed 
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vigorously enough. It is not that somebody outside has wrongly been focusing on 
the upper levels exclusively. The provision was there and they should have come along 
and be growing together. Unfortunately the lower branches seem to be dying instead 
of growing. I thought I would like to make this point quite clear lest anyone should 
go away with the impression that I was against my College having been built until 
the others had matured. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I would like to leave with Dr. Richardson and all interested 
the vital question which has been asked: how is it that applications continue to pour 
in to technical institutes in this country when in Nigeria there are no applicants 
seeking admission into the technical institutes? That is very important. Our lecturer 
and all interested have a great task to convince Nigerians that the standard of training 
at home is as good as that which they receive in the technical institutes in England, 
and that they can take the external examinations of certain schools of this country, 
which accord identical recognition of skill, irrespective of where the candidates 
come from, by awarding diplomas and certificates according to the standards laid 
down. If you achieve that I am sure that Nigerians, instead of coming to the United 
Kingdom (they are very susceptible to the cold, I must confess!), may develop a new 
interest on the question of admission to the technical schools at home. 

Without security of future prospects, it will not be at all easy to attract young 
Nigerians to attend schools at home. Their feelings are very strong about any 
uncertainty in their future. In the past, technical education was the concern of 
a few. We ask for your cooperation to give it all the encouragement it deserves. You 
have to sell the value and necessity of technical education to a country like Nigeria. 
You have made ideas available to us in the past and present. We cherish all these 
and hope to have good value for your contribution to our young nation. We are 
appreciative for what you teach us and please help us to appreciate that Nigeria 
needs technicians to develop her community. The lack of technicians will hamper 
Nigerian development schemes. 

Lastly, may I say that communications in Nigeria are not as bad as they were 
when Mr. Summers last visited the country! Telegrams are much better now, and 
deliveries much quicker. This improvement is a healthy relief. We have a few 
technicians, but not enough yet to cope with our needs. We hope we shall one day 
produce enough. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


SIR SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.c. (Chairman, Commonwealth 
Section Committee): Before you go will you join with me in expressing our very 
warm thanks to Mr. Commissioner Mbu? I am sure you will agree with me that 
he has presided over our proceedings very well indeed. In fact, those of us who look 
forward to the regional self government which is coming to Nigeria in 1957 will 
have no lack of faith in its outcome if we can assume that there are many Mr. Mbus. 
We are very grateful to you, Sir, for presiding this afternoon. Thank you. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 
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CHILDREN AND FILMS 


A paper by 
MISS MARY FIELD, O.B.E., M.A., 


Executive Officer, Children’s Film Foundation, Ltd., 

read to the Society on Wednesday, 23rd Fanuary, 1957, 

with Peter A. Le Neve Foster, a Treasurer of the 
Society, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: In her earlier years in the film industry Miss Field was connected 
mainly with educational and documentary films, but she has, I think, done pretty 
nearly every job there is to do on the production side of films. Indeed, I think 
I am right in saying that she has never been a cameraman or a studio electrician, 
but those are the only two jobs in film production of which she has not had first- 
hand practical experience. Miss Field inaugurated the Children’s Entertainment 
Film Division of the J. Arthur Rank Organization about 12 years ago, and she has 
been controlling the production of films for children almost continuously ever since 
then with, I think, one very short break of about 12 months. She is now the 
Executive Officer of the Children’s Film Foundation, and it is in that capacity she 
is going to speak to us this afternoon. 


The following paper, which was illustrated with extracts from films, was then read : 
THE PAPER 


According to the Sidney Webbs it takes 19 years for a new idea to get on to 
the Statute Book. But, when the new Cinematograph Act is passed this spring 
and the National Film Fund Agency is set up to make grants of money to the 
British Film Producers and to the Children’s Film Foundation, the new idea 
of making special entertainment films for children will have got on to the Statute 
Book in less than 14 years. For it was at the very end of 1943 that Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank produced his scheme of making special entertainment films for children. 
The moment was ripe for the production of such films. For some years cinema 
managers had been segregating the child audience from the adult audience, since 
children enjoy themselves in a different way from adults and their expressions of 
pleasure tend to distort the entertainment of those who happen to be sitting 
near them. Children’s special film shows were arranged at first on Saturday 
afternoons but, with the staggering of factory hours, adults began to attend the 
cinema on Saturday afternoons so most of the children’s shows were transferred 
to Saturday mornings. There was, therefore, by 1943 a very large child audience 
which assembled in the cinemas of the country for Saturday Cinema Clubs. 
As happens at more important turning points of history, the man appeared to 
match the moment. In 1943 Mr. Rank, as head of the Rank Organisation, was 
in a position, not only to produce children’s films but also to distribute them to 
cinemas in which he could show them. He was, therefore, the ideal person to 
introduce a new sort of film and to integrate it into the very complicated system 
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of the British film industry. From 1943 to 1945 films were being tentatively 
produced under his auspices for children’s audiences and, by 1945, the general 
public became aware of this activity. The War had demonstrated the danger of 
films as a means of indoctrination and there was almost immediately a violent 
reaction against the idea of special films being produced for children, since they 
might influence young audiences both morally and politically. The new movement 
for children’s films was, therefore, subjected to both reasonable and unreasonable 
criticism. By 1946, this criticism had reached such a pitch that there was set up, 
under the Chairmanship of Professor Wheare, an inter-departmental Committee 
to enquire into children and films. This Committee, when seeking information 
about children and the cinema, automatically turned to the Rank Organisation 
and the two groups worked harmoniously from 1946 to 1950, one producing 
films and the other enquiring into the response of children to films and the 
availability of suitable films for children. By 1950 the Wheare Committee pro- 
duced its report, which emphasized that the cinema is part of our modern culture 
and that the film is a potent influence for good as well as for evil. It praised the 
Rank Organisation for producing special children’s films and hoped that this 
work would continue. Indeed, by 1950, the Rank Organisation had carried 
through a complete ‘pilot project’. It had explored the techniques for the pro- 
duction, distribution and exhibition of children’s films, not only in this country 
but overseas. It had investigated the problems of cost in relation to possible 
returns. It had also evolved a kind of international formula for the making of 
such pictures But, in 1950, only one month after the publication of the Wheare 
Report, the exigencies of the film industry required Mr. Rank to cease this aspect 
of his activities. To many people this seemed a tragedy. But, by this time, the 
project carried out by Mr. Rank had made children’s entertainment films an 
essential part of the British industry and, when his organization which was 
only one group ceased production, its work was taken over by the whole British 
film industry, the producers of long films and of specialized films, the renters 
and the exhibitors. The four trade associations representing these interests 
together set up a non-profit-making company called the Children’s Film 
Foundation, which has operated from 1951 to the present day and which is now 
likely to become Statutory within the next few months. 

Children’s entertainment films are, therefore, an accepted part of the British 
industry. But Britain has not been alone in the production of children’s films. 
No one is quite certain who produced the first children’s entertainment film, 
although Belgium lays claim to this honour; but there is no doubt that the 
Russians, from 1930 onwards, did pioneer work in the production of films 
specially designed for the entertainment of children. They were followed by 
Nazi Germany. After the war, the Russians, the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Hungarians, the Rumanians and the Chinese Republic have all been extremely 
active in making children’s films which are financed in every case by the State. 
In other countries there are certain spasmodic attempts to produce children’s 
films, notably in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, France, Italy and, 
recently, in India but there is no sustained production in any of these countries, 
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the reason being that children’s entertainment films are not a profit-making 
enterprise and must be underwritten in some way. Apart from the Soviet bloc 
and Britain there are no countries where such work is financed regularly, and 
only occasionally can a group or a government undertake the risk of making 
a children’s film which is not likely to show any appreciable financial return. 

Two sharply divergent points of view are held with regard to children’s films. 
The Soviet bloc and most of Europe believe that children at the cinema should 
be sheltered to a certain extent from the actualities of life. They should be 
provided with cartoon or puppet films which show them a fairy tale world of 
fantasy or else with films with a direct moral purpose such as ‘stressing the value 
of human labour’. On the other hand, the Americans who do not make special 
children’s films believe that children are essentially little adults and are perfectly 
ready to take adult screen entertainment. Neither of these divergent points of 
view is accepted in Britain where it is believed that, to get the greatest pleasure 
and profit in the cinema, children should see specially produced films within 
their understanding and experience and these should be mainly realistic. 
Instruction should play a subsidiary role to entertainment. The unique quality 
of the British venture in the field of children at the cinema is that it has been 
undertaken by the film industry. The audience which sees British children’s 
films has to pay to go and see them. This has meant that the films have had to be 
sufficiently entertaining for the children to want to see them in competition with 
cowboy or space films which may be showing in a rival cinema. The audience is 
not directed in any way towards the film, so it has been necessary for the British 
producers to study, more carefully than any other country, the actual response 
of children to films. It must be understood that there has been a very great deal 
of enquiry into the effect of films on children by universities and by psychologists 
all over the world, but most of this research is highly specialized and deals with 
the effect of films on individual children and very often on special children who 
are slightly abnormal. The audience as a whole has not been studied except in 
Britain. Here it is believed that the child at the cinema ceases to be an individual 
while the film is showing and becomes part of a group. The moment the lights 
go up again and the film is over the child loses contact with the group and, if 
questioned about his reactions to the film, is unable to recall exactly what they 
were at any particular moment. 

Our method of enquiry has, therefore, been to observe the audience as a whole, 
either by standing to the side of the cinema in the front of the audience and 
looking back over perhaps 2,000 uplifted faces gazing at the screen or, for purposes 
of record for discussion, by photographing a random group of an audience at 
certain points of the film by infra-red photography. The object of this 
photography is not to obtain sensational pictures of the children but to find out 
their response to technical problems, such as the development of the plot by 
dialogue, the effects of music or of camera movement and so on. As it is difficult 
for the small group who are responsible for the production of these films to 
collect enough information, a system has been evolved by which cinema managers, 
who are skilled observers of audiences, fill in reports on how the film has been 
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received by their cinema club. The purpose of the reports is to find out where 
the films have not been completely successful. The responses are in many cases 
fascinatingly divergent, showing a clash of opinion between audiences in different 
parts of the country and from different social groups. For instance, one cinema 
in the North of England found a story of a film weak while another group in the 
Midlands found that the uncomplicated plot was easy to follow. Managers 
reported that another film was ideal entertainment for their audiences whereas 
others described it as being too slow or as appealing mainly to younger children. 
Even more severe criticisms were that one film should be remade entirely, 
whereas other managers reported that the same film was excellent. The managers’ 
reports give a general overall picture of the film taste of children in this country 
and, in spite of some divergencies, there is a sufficient similarity from which to 
extract a highest common factor of cinema entertainment for children. 

But we do not yet know enough of what causes variations in the reactions of 
audiences. One very reliable cinema manager in Dundee reports that wet Saturday 
mornings have a very adverse effect upon the general intelligence and behaviour 
of child audiences on Saturday afternoons. We must take into account, too, the 
influence of home conditions and, also, of the efforts of the average child to get 
to the Saturday morning film club, which have been so aptly summed up by 
Jan Choyce of the British Board of Film Censors. There is the problem as to 
whether the sixpence to go in will be forthcoming, whether there will be a sudden 
demand for help at home, whether it will have to escort younger children. Then 
there are the problems of trekking to the cinema through the crowded streets, 
traversing the crossings of busy thoroughfares, of upholding one’s place in the 
queue by actual physical force if necessary, of the difficulty inside the theatre 
of getting one’s chosen seat, of the agonizing problem of whether to buy an ice 
lolly now or later in the show. Finally, the curtains part and the child encounters 
the entertainment it has gone through so much to get. 

This kind of practical consideration of child audiences has enabled British 
film producers to make films which are highly acceptable to children in every 
part of the world, although perhaps not always so acceptable to those adults 
who feel that children’s entertainment should always have a definite moral value. 
As Janet Hills wrote: ‘There seems to be international agreement that what is 
given to young audiences should do them good. But what is to do good at the 
cinema? Surely, it is largely to give esthetic pleasure’. At the Edinburgh Festival 
in 1956 a teacher noted that ‘it’s a pity that films ideally suited to children do 
not appeal’, and an Italian newspaper after the Venice Film Festival the same year, 
when commenting on the films of various countries, all of which had a highly 
moral aspect, had somewhat regretfully to add that unfortunately the children 
seemed to prefer the British pictures. 

Now what are these British pictures which children unfortunately seem to 
prefer? British producers start with the assumption that children’s cinema 
taste is naturally good before it becomes perverted by seeing too many grown-up 
films which they cannot understand. The main crime in the cinema is to bore 
children and this is very easily done by putting before them films in which the 
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plot, the characterization and the motivation are beyond their understanding. 
Enquiries show that, while children are most ready to watch a film intelligently, 
they need help if their attention is not to be distracted from the screen story. 
A study of L.C.C. children at a special showing of the film Hamlet suggested 
that a children’s film audience may well resemble the groundlings whom 
Shakespeare had to contrive to keep in contact with the stage. A very careful 
and practical study of Shakespeare’s approach to his audience has been of the 
utmost help in producing films which child audiences can follow easily and so 
learn to concentrate on the story, projected on the screen for as long, perhaps, 
as an hour. More than an hour of mental and physical concentration is practically 
impossible for the seven to elevens and, after an hour and five minutes, most of 
the audience at even a coloured Western will be relaxing with their backs to the 
screen. 

First then, the attention of the audience must be caught with action and 
a compelling sound track. Study how many Shakespearean plays start with 
a procession where the actors, in possession of drums and trumpets, can force 
the audience into silence. The plot must be stated immediately, the main 
characters introduced and their roles indicated or sharply suggested. There is 
no break in the action during which the audience may lose interest but, with the 
facilities of the Elizabethan stage, one scene succeeds another with such rapidity 
that the effect is continuous. The plot develops, each piece of action being 
carefully suggested beforehand to the audience which is, therefore, in the right 
state of mind to appreciate its accomplishment. The plot which has started off 
at a swinging pace works logically through to an inevitable climax and then 
stops, with no delay or after thought; for the Shakespearean, like to-day’s 
children’s audience, may well have begun to disperse as soon as the end of the 
story became clear. 

These practical Shakespearean rules of entertainment apply equally well to 
adult films though they are, unfortunately, frequently disregarded. They can 
be further elaborated for child audiences. The story of a children’s film must 
be a story which they can understand and the characters must be characters with 
whom they can identify themselves. Observation shows that plot, characterization 
and motive in a film for children are very different from those which are acceptable 
to adults. Children are really interested only in children like themselves or in 
attractive animals, and they have very little interest indeed in adults; indeed 
few cowboys would be popular if deprived of their horse. However, very old 
people who are perhaps approaching their second childhood compel attention. 
A children’s story in the cinema must, therefore, deal primarily with the activities 
of children and it is important to remember that in the audiences are girls as well 
as boys and they expect to see on the screen a girl playing an active role. The 
film must be logical since children become so identified with the action that they 
are disconcerted by any anomaly and immediately dismiss the story as ‘silly’. 
This need for accuracy is illustrated by a letter from a little boy of seven in 
Hereford, who wrote that the maximum speed of an M.G. car is roughly 87 m.p.h., 
while the maximum speed of a Jaguar car is 135 m.p.h.,so how did the M.G. pass 
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the Jaguar? It is equally important that no character or object shall be introduced 
into a film unless it is closely woven into the plot. In one film a small hamster 
was confiscated early in the story, which dealt with the problem of children in 
a block of flats where they could not keep pets. Although a very great deal of 
action and excitement and the actual setting up of a children’s zoo formed the 
major part of the film, the first question that one little girl asked when she came 
out of the cinema was what happened to the hamster? 

The plot has not only to be closely integrated—it needs to be told in pictures 
rather than in dialogue. Children may find it difficult to look and listen at the same 
time, although they attend very closely to anything which the children say or 
hear on the screen. The scenario must, therefore, be planned so that all the 
dialogue essential to the plot is either said by the film children or heard by the 
film children. The continuity of a children’s film has to be specially contrived, 
for the children are so actively identified with the action on the screen that an 
unexpected change of location or the sudden introduction of an unknown 
character jars them into reality and it takes them some time to recapture their 
interest in the story. Thus, any new scene must be introduced through a character 
who is already known and any new character must, in the same way, be introduced 
by a known character so that the actual development of the plot may be described 
as a sort, of chain reaction. Quick as children are to observe what is happening 
on film, they do not like sudden action or any form of surprise. They prefer to 
know some time beforehand what is likely to happen and then have the satis- 
faction of seeing what they expected come to pass. Indeed, in many ways, it 
seems that they like what one might call a kind of Thomas Hardy story, where the 
plot depends almost entirely upon fortuitous circumstances outside the power 
of the characters to control, but which can be foreseen by members of the 
audience who are thus enabled to have the great pleasure of knowing more than 
the characters and of giving them helpful advice. This audience participation 
is extremely important and must always be provided for through long sections 
of action where there is no speech, during which members of the audience can 
confer with one another and talk to the characters on the screen if they wish. 
In this way they seem to ‘meet’ the film characters rather than passively watch 
them. Children do not like the effort of deciphering what is going on on a dark 
screen and, therefore, scenes at night should always be avoided, together with 
long fade-outs and very complicated camera-work which, in some cases, diverts 
attention from the action by the very quality of the photography. But any action 
that might be frightening can be toned down by being shown on a screen packed 
full of characters so that no child has time to decipher violent action in detail. 
Camera movement is extremely popular with children who are curious as to 
where the camera will lead them and what the final picture will be. Beautiful 
camera movement has been known to evoke applause from an audience of 
children who have found the effect upon the screen as satisfactory as adults may 
find a beautiful ballet movement. In the same way many boys and girls are 
susceptible to music and notice very quickly if the music is in accord with the 
action of the film or not. Some children are interested in speech and a film has 
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been approved because the people ‘spoke so nicely’. We are jnclined to believe, 
however, that this means the characters spoke English which was easily under- 
standable and that the andience did not have the effort of trying to make out 
some of the more extreme foreign accents. However, there was a case when the 
commentary to a nature film was in rhymed couplets and one child was inspired 
by this to write some comments on the film in really good heroic verse. Thus, 
in almost every audience one may hope to find children who are highly sus- 
ceptible to beauty for the eye and beauty for the ear, and who must be considered 
in the making of films which should, above all, be of first-class production 
quality. As Lessing once argued, an zsthetic experience has its direct moral 
value. 

Casting actors for a children’s film is somewhat different from casting for 
adults. The children must appear to be real children, not juvenile stars. Children 
have got their own idea of what a film adult should look like. Men should be 
tall, thin and somewhat hatchet-faced while women should be slim and attractive, 
but by no means too glamorous. All parents, school-teachers, policemen, clergy- 
men, civil servants and others whom we would like to have respected by young 
audiences should be under the age of thirty. Bad men can be middle-aged 
while, as I have said, ancient grandparents or even great-grandparents, have an 
immense attraction. Children identify themselves with the characters on the 
screen and two-dimensional stock characters do not carry conviction. The acting 
requires to have attack and definition and be slightly on the ‘ham’ side, the 
sophisticated technique of ‘throwing away’ lines being by no means appreciated. 

During the 13 years that children’s films have been establishing themselves 
in this country, the technicians of the cinema industry have come to take children’s 
films very seriously as a method of training young audiences to appreciate films. 
The productions are enriched by the help of well-known actors as well as of 
outstanding writers, directors, lighting experts, sound recordists and musicians. 
All these experts enjoy the production of children’s films whose extreme simplicity 
and rigidity of technique provides a necessary discipline which is useful to 
a film-maker to undertake at times, since it recalls the fundamentals of the film 
craft. 

What should be the content of a children’s film? How far should it be entertain- 
ment, how far instruction? Direct instruction should be ruled out and reserved 
for school hours and the therapeutic value of laughter and adventure be remem- 
bered. From the age of six onwards, children are seeking more and more contact 
with reality before they return once again into a dream world, this time that of 
the adolescent. In order to get some sense of security in the strange adult world 
children like to believe that good will win in the long run and overcome evil. It 
is a sign of growing up when a child begins to ask ‘Must the goodies always 

win?’ In the same search for security, children like characters to be either good 
or bad, for the ‘grey’ amoral hero is very difficult to understand. The direct 
moral in a film is not as objectionable to children as it is to adults and it is indeed 
in deference to adult critics that the more definite moral approach has been drop- 
ped from British children’s films; but children enjoy a film which is not merely 
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entertainment and can appreciate such themes as the corrupting influence of 
power, over-concentration on self or obsession with a single wish. Children’s 
film entertainment naturally requires a certain amount of variety and the straight- 
forward adventure story of good against bad has got a very definite place; 
so has fantasy but it needs to be modern fantasy based on the familiar. 

The thought of adventure and fantasy as themes brings one naturally to the 
problem of what frightens children in films. Children are very much tougher 
than some people imagine and they have excellent ways of defending themselves 
from what is frightening, such as shutting their eyes, putting their coats over their 
heads, playing on the floor, even turning their backs on the screen. Most children, 
however, are really distressed by seeing a child who is frightened or ill-treated 
and such identification with screen characters extends, in this country, to animals 
as well. Close-ups can prove very frightening to children and, as I have indicated 
earlier, fighting in a film is better in long shots where children cannot be certain 
what is going on. The macabre is very disturbing and some mid-European cartoons 
which have a suggestion of black magic cannot be recommended. Film enlarge- 
ments of insects or birds or even of the speeded-up growth of plants can frighten 
children but they appear to be unmoved by some of the more violent adult 
cartoons, for these cartoons are not real to their minds but are much more like 
moving kaleidoscopes, so their sometimes devastating action leaves even the 
most nervous children quite untouched. Their main fault lies rather in the 
fact that they are so ugly. 

It is, of course, impossible to allow for all the various allergies of children, 
and this is the place in children’s film-going where parents must assume responsi- 
bility. If children are definitely afraid of heights or have nightmares about 
alligators then they should not be allowed to see films about mountaineering 
or African swamps. It cannot, I think, be too strongly emphasized that the films 
that children see are the responsibility of parents and guardians, and all the 
blame if children attend unsuitable films should not be thrown on the cinema 
industry which, in this country, is fully aware of the importance of improving 
the quality of films seen by children and of studying the response of children 
to films. 

I repeat, the real danger to children in the cinema lies in the adult films to 
which they are taken by their parents and which do not so much frighten them 
as bore them, since the stories are not within their comprehension. After a long 
diet of adult films, children give up trying to use their intelligence at the cinema 
and are content to have their emotions stirred. But, since films are a part of our 
modern culture, it is most important that young people shall learn to understand 
them and also to appreciate the technique of the cinema. It is disturbing to 
consider how much money is spent by Government departments and public- 
spirited commercial companies on making documentaries which are shown to 
audiences which have never been taught to understand the documentary form. 
In the same way, some of the most beautiful and worthwhile feature films do 
not draw the audiences they deserve into the commercial cinemas, because 
young audiences have not acquired the habit of using their brains at the pictures. 
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Yet it has been noticed that, during the last few years, the standard of film 
entertainment in this country has gone up and it is now possible for two at least 
of the big circuits to play foreign films, a practice which would have been 
impossible ten years ago. This improvement in taste is partly due, I believe, 
to the intense study which has been made and is being made in this country of 
children at the cinema. As F. L. Lucas wrote in Literature and Psychology, 
“The precepts of Hesiod or Pope, excellent as they often are, have moulded the 
human mind far less powerfully than Homer or Shakespeare who seek only to 
entertain. . . .’ And in films for children, which seek only to entertain, we can 
submit a co-operative audience to the most powerful influence of all—the 
influence of good example, both in behaviour and taste. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: Can Miss Field give us any information about the attitude of the 
British Board of Film Censors towards children’s films? 


THE LECTURER: The Board of Film Censors has quite recently, during the last 
two or three years, appointed a special censor who is an expert on children’s film 
entertainment. Their approach is, I would say, an extremely positive one. They 
observe child audiences and they are interested not so much in the detailed phycho- 
logical approach that one gets on the Continent as in the really practical and positive 
approach to children’s films. In the early days of the Rank Organization, one of 
our early films did get an ‘A’ certificate and we had a lot of trouble in cutting it 
down and getting it to a ‘U’, but now we collaborate very closely with the Board 
of Film Censors; we send them the script before we make the picture and sometimes, 
if I have some doubts about it, the film is sent through to the censors in its rough 
state, so they can give us their advice before it is finished. 

The censors have compiled a special list of films that are regarded as definitely 
suitable for children, not merely “U’ and harmless but actually suitable. There is 
no special certificate put on them, because no self-respecting child would ever go 
to see a film ‘C’ (suitable for children). The list is a private one and is supplied to the 
film industry, which is submitting more and more pictures to be placed in that 
category. Some of them are cutting their films and I think, during a period of about 
three years, the Censors have already over 300 feature films on that list, apart from 
the ones which we make which are definitely regarded as suitable. 

I would say that the censor has taken a great step forward in this actual recom- 
mendation, because it is not the business of a Board of Film Censors to recommend, 
and there was a good deal of thought and heart-searching on their part before they 
departed from their real rules of censorship and collaborated in actually 
recommending films for children. We find them most helpful. 


A MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: I would like to ask Miss Field whether there is any 
hope of the films of the Children’s Film Foundation being shown on general release? 
I am sure that parents might learn a little bit more about child psychology if we 
could see them. 

THE LECTURER: Some of them did go out on release, for instance The Clue of the 
Missing Ape, but there are two reasons against it. The first is that we are financed 
by the film industry to make films for children and not to make rival films for adults. 

The criticism that has been made is that our films are too good, and therefore they 
are not always wanted on the screens in competition with second features; but 
there is a very much better reason and I do not think that the first would really 
stand in the way of these films being put out. The majority of film audiences are 
adolescents, and if they have just grown up from children’s films, they do not want 
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to see them. There is a gap during which children’s films are not attractive—between, 
let us say, adolescence at 13 or so, and somewhere about 21 or 22. Now that is the 
age when the majority of people go to the cinema, so that they do not want children’s 
films, but the parents and a great number of adults enjoy them enormously. It 
really comes down to the problem of the adolescent. 

MR, STANLEY IRVING: In view of the considerable care taken by the Children’s 
Film Foundation to produce films that are suitable, what safeguards are there to 
ensure that the other films, that go to make up the cinema programme, are 
not unsuitable ? 

THE LECTURER: The number of children’s films is nothing like sufficient, though 
it is rising quite rapidly but, as I say, we have the special list which is drawn up by 
the British Board of Film Censors and which is studied very carefully indeed by all 
those who book films for children’s clubs. There is a rising sense of the importance 
of these films, which means that those who book films for children’s shows have 
changed their approach as to what is suitable for children. Those children’s films 
which were first made by the Rank group had to be forced by Mr. Rank into his 
cinemas. At the end of the period of the Rank experiment, exhibitors appreciated 
that there had got to be children’s films, and under the Foundation they were made 
for all the cinemas. There were the gravest doubts on the part of cinemas outside 
the Rank group as to whether their children would want this type of picture. Actually 
what has happened has been that the children like these films so much that the 
tendency now, in booking films for showing in the weeks when the special films are 
not there, is to approximate as closely as possible to this standard; the standard is 
being raised the whole time and the only real difficulty there is now is the serial 
story, which leaves a great deal to be desired. 

We have started, in the Foundation, making children’s serials, although they 
use up a great deal of our allocation; the film industry is giving us £125,000 a year, 
of which they do not expect to see anything back and do not see anything back. 
Out of that we cannot make many serials. We shall have made four by the end of this 
year, and I think it is of interest to those who are interested in the financial aspect 
of the film industry to know that our first serial film sent up children’s attendances 
in some cases by over twenty per cent, which indicates that this is setting a standard 
which those who have to book films are trying as hard as they can to follow. It is putting 
up the standard the whole time, because the children prefer this type of picture. 

MISS GRACE GREINER: The sections of films which we were shown did illustrate 
admirably the points which Miss Field wanted to make. I would like to ask if it 
would be possible for such sections of these films to be available for specialized 
educational work, making the study of the films possible? At the moment, of 
course, one has not always sixty or so minutes available for the study of a whole 
film, and quite often such a section would serve the purpose just as efficiently. 

THE LECTURER: I think that very likely the answer to that in the near future will 
be ‘yes’, but there was a period in which there was a great deal of hostility to children’s 
films; it had been known for our films to be borrowed in order to find fault with 
them. It seems difficult now, with the good relations there are between the film 
industry and those interested in films, to think that such a thing could happen, but 
it was not impossible. I think it is very important for anyone who has these excerpts 
to know what they illustrate; I myself have suffered from attending lectures on film 
appreciation where the lecturer pointed out a great number of things, in the films, 
that were not there. I do think it is very necessary, if you lend your films, to make 
quite certain that the right people are using them. 


MR. DAVID GORDON: I would like to know how many films the Foundation is able 
to make with the £125,000 which it receives annually from the film industry, and 
the approximate cost of a medium-length feature film? 
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THE LECTURER: It varies very much according to the programme. For instance 
last year we made two serials, and each serial cost roughly the cost of two features, 
so feature production is reduced. Last year we made two serials, two features and 
four shorts, this year we are making four features and one serial. Sometimes we make 
a certain number of short pictures, it depends very much upon the demands of the 
exhibitors. The overseas distributors and the 16 mm. distributors would like us to 
make more short pictures, but the demand from the cinemas at the moment is for 
features and serials. I do not think it is any sort of secret that the highest possible 
limit for our feature is £20,000 gross; and the cost is brought down in many’cases. 
We have done a good deal of very interesting experimenting in economical production. 

On the other hand, it is very difficult to cut down costs, because the basic ones 
remain the same; the film stock, the laboratory charges, studio costs, overheads, 
the cost of equipment, amortization. The trade unions are very good, as they allow 
us to use ‘short rates’ instead of ‘feature’ rates. Nonetheless, we cannot do without 
the minimum crews. Artists must be paid. Very little will affect the costs of the 
Musicians Union; you may get your composer to write, as they do very often, and 
provide music at practically the cost of the paper and ink, but still the orchestra and 
orchestration have to be paid for, so that cost cannot really be brought down except 
by a good deal of brainwork. The people who, I think, are the best are the artists, 
who bring their costs down very much indeed. At the same time nobody wants the 
making of children’s films to be a charitable organization. We cannot spread out 
money to do more than that and, of course, there are such problems as, we had last 
year with a unit on production in Scotland—that was a bit costly when you came to 
add up the weather charges. But that, roughly, is what we are able to achieve. 


MR. T. S. LYNDON-HAYNES: Would Miss Field tell us how stories are selected for 
production? Does the Children’s Film Foundation commission scripts direct, or 
do individual script writers and companies submit scripts ? 


THE LECTURER: We get, I should think, an average of something like two stories 
a day sent in. Sometimes they are books, sometimes plays, sometimes just ideas or 
television material—all sorts of ideas are sent in. Everything is read, otherwise 
there would be the problem of plagiarism. They are analyzed, and a list of every 
story sent in is submitted to the Production Committee of the Board. Four of the 
Directors form a Production Committee, so everyone knows exactly what stories 
have been submitted and by whom and what they are about. 

Now out of all those, usually the Production Committee agrees on what sort of 
stories it is going to make during the year, where it wants to make them and so on. 
You will realize that, at the most, we can only use perhaps six stories a year. I, myself, 
make a short list with a view to what will make good entertainment, what we can 
afford, what will make a variation in programme. We cannot keep making ‘cops and 
robbers’ films, or fantastic stories, they must be varied. This list is also submitted to 
the Production Committee, which plans what it would like to do and then submits 
its plans to the Board; that is how the actual selection is done. 

We found recently the most successful way of making a film is to find a subject 
or a location and have an original story written for the screen, because the majority 
of good books do not turn very well into films, but we do find that our films turn into 
awfully good books. We have just done a much more interesting experiment. We 
found a location which was absolutely perfect, we thought, for films and we took 
a very well-known children’s author down there and said, ‘You do a story here’. 
He wrote a story which fitted the location, so we did not have the trouble of finding 
the location to fit the story. Very often, however, we find it very much better to find 
a subject and have an original story written. 

Sometimes we buy an absolutely unsuitable book because there is an idea in it, 
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and we dare not use the idea unless we buy the story. The famous Dragon of Pendragon 
Castle was an ordinary little fairy story. No one could possibly have used it but it 
had this wonderful idea of the dragon who provided central heating for a castle! 
We very often buy a story just because of a single idea in it and have it elaborated. 
The best films, I think, are original stories written on a theme but any story that 
comes in is very carefully considered. The Production Committee meets at least 
once a month and every month has before it the list of stories sent in, with a short 
synopsis ; but I must say the final short recommendation comes in from myself. 
The production is spread through the film industry. The companies are offered 
films to make and they make them on contract. We have not got a single unit making 
the films, so that the films are extremely different. You very seldom see the same 
type of picture, because each film unit makes a picture in its own way, and they are 
left extremely free. They are only advised how not to do it, because we know that 
from bitter experience; but they can make the picture more or less as they choose. 
There is just some supervision throughout the whole production. So far the 
Foundation, in five years of working, has employed 22 different film companies. 


MR. RICHARD EVANS: I would like to know Miss Field’s reaction to the fact that 
so many more films these days are being made in colour, which is a much more costly 
process than black and white. Is she at all worried with her relatively small budget? 


THE LECTURER: An interesting fact is that in America, and in this country, the 
production in colour has gone down, but the Communist countries, to whom money 
is not so important, make all their films in colour. Colour has got an immense 
attraction at the beginning of a picture, but it will not hold if the story is not good 
enough ; however, we are making our first coloured feature in Tanganyika. It is being 
made on 16 mm. and being blown up, and we think it will probably come out very 
well. If it is worth it and if the cost of copies is worth it, we will probably do some 
more colour pictures. This was discussed at the Board of the Foundation. We have 
got three people from each of the Trade Associations who are very much aware of the 
trends in films, and their information is that the Americans are cutting down the 
number of coloured pictures and it is the same over here. We are very much aware 
of the problem. The difficulty is that we have to pay for our own prints. The renter 
naturally does not pay for the print and we have therefore to consider the print costs. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you would wish me to thank Miss Field, both for her 
paper and her films, and for the very full way in which she has answered your 
questions. 

The remark she made about Shakespeare interested me very much because, 
many years ago, when I was also controlling production of films, but on rather a 
lower plane than Miss Field (I was producing advertising films to sell soap) a very 
well-known documentary film producer told me in no uncertain terms that the only 
way in which one could learn to cut films was by reading Aristotle. I do not want to 
get involved in an argument with Miss Field as to whether Aristotle or Shakespeare 
would have been better as a children’s film producer. I think what perhaps is much 
more important to us is the fact that Miss Field has given us a very great deal to 
think about, no matter whether we are film producers, teachers, parents or cinema 
exhibitors. 

I am sure you will agree that it is very fitting that this paper should have been 
given in this room, because the Royal Society of Arts does give a platform to a very 
much wider variety of subjects than one might think even from its full title of The 
Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and the meeting then 
ended. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


THE SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY COMMITTEE: FORTHCOMING REPORT 


It has for a long time been widely believed that British brilliance in pure science 
is not matched by enough speed and ingenuity in its industrial application. Yet 
a country so hard pressed in its economic affairs cannot afford to lose time in applying 
scientific and technical knowledge. With this in mind, the British Association, at 
its Belfast meeting in 1952, appointed a committee ‘to study the problems of speeding 
up in industry the application of the results of scientific research’, and it was joined 
in this work in 1954 by the Royal Society of Arts and the Nuffield Foundation. 
Generous support was available under the Conditional Aid programme, and the 
committee was able to set up research units at the University College of North 
Staffordshire and at the Queen’s University, Belfast. The first fruits of the work is 
a book to be published by the Oxford University Press on 31st May, under the title 
Industry and Technical Progress (by C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams). 

The purpose of this book is to identify the things which help or hinder the 
application of science in industry. It is based in part on recent case-studies in British 
industry, and it fully confirms both the wide range of British industrial practice and 
the great changes in the attitude to science which have taken place of recent years. 
There are therefore no generalizations to be made about ‘British industry’, and no 
simple and outstanding causes of technical backwardness. The report suggests that 
technical backwardness is in fact commonly the expression of an attitude or habit 
of mind, which is shown also in other failings—for instance secretiveness, poor 
management practices, ineffective recruitment policy and weak salesmanship. Twenty- 
four general characteristics, identified in technically progressive firms, were found 
to be usually absent in the unprogressive. The change from backwardness to pro- 
gressiveness, therefore, is not usually just a question of removing an obstacle which 
stands in the path of a firm otherwise keen to move forward; it is a problem of changing 
the attitude and practice of the firm in many matters which cover a much wider 
field than its technique of production. 

This does not mean that particular obstacles to speedier progress are of no account; 
their removal may be a necessary condition of advance, even if it is not a sufficient 
condition. The book discusses at some length problems of the availability of finance 
and the effects of high taxation, and, although it does not support some of the stronger 
claims about the financial handicaps of British industry, it tries to show just where 
these money matters may be important. There is also an examination of a shortage 
ultimately more crucial than that of money, the shortage of able and appropriately 
trained minds, and some questions are raised about the effectiveness of the British 
educational system and about the efficiency with which skills in short supply are 
used by industry. Other matters which might be considered as obstacles are looked 
at in the light of the evidence from the case-studies and from special investigations ; 
for instance, restrictive practices, the small size of the British market, different 
forms of management and industrial organization, and Government controls. Some 
of these do not appear to have great significance, and their elimination helps to 
concentrate attention on more important matters. 

One of these is the importance of interconnections between firms in stimulating 
progress and spreading technical knowledge. Allied to this is the fact that technical 
progress may require the simultaneous advance of an interrelated group of firms, and 
the sluggishness of one may hold up all. Some firms are proud of their self-sufficiency ; 
the most perfect vehicles for the communication of technical knowledge pass them 
by, for they are not organized or equipped to reach out and take what is offered to 
them. Such parochial firms may cause delays far beyond their own industries. At 
the other extreme are firms in which research and development has found its proper 
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piace as a management technique, and which are organized to develop and use 
scientific advances, and to pull in new knowledge from all over the world. 

The final paragraph of the text of the book refers to two findings, one encouraging, 
the other showing the magnitude of the difficulties which remain: 

We find that technical progressiveness is to some extent related to financial 
success, and in particular that it may pay to be first in the field, rather than to allow 
the pioneering to be done by others. If these findings are correct the forces of natural 
selection, stimulating the growth of profitable firms, are allied to those of technical 
progress. But on the other hand, we suggest that backwardness is self-perpetuating, 
both in firms and industries ; the backward firm, even if it can be made to desire 
technical progress, is ill placed to command the resources (and in particular the 
human ability) necessary to begin that progress. It will take much ingenuity by 
industry and government to break up the crust of habit and to divert lively and able 
minds from the places where change is most likely to those where it is most needed. 


‘COMMUNICATION THROUGH ART’ EXHIBITION 


Art therapy is still quite a novel technique in the diagnosis and treatment of 
mental illness. Attention was focused upon it recently by an exhibition of more 








In many pictures one is made aware of an overwheiming sense of loneliness that 
the patients seem to feel within themselves. Maze is a dramatic example of this 
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than fifty paintings by mental patients shown at the Royal College of Surgeons 
on 26th February, under the title ‘Communication through art’. The guiding genius 
behind this exhibition was Miss Jan Barber, who runs the Art Centre in one of our 
mental hospitals. 

Her main theme was the value of painting as a positive means of communication, 
enabling the patient to break out from his isolation, to express himself and to share 
his experience with others. The mentally-ill person is often reluctant to talk: to get 
him to paint and thus to communicate less consciously with his fellow patients and 
his doctors, is of great value. Communication is the stuff of psychiatric treatment. 
Art is communication. As Miss Barber put it: “The discovery of a new interest or 
even a hitherto-unsuspected talent may prove to be the cornerstone around which 
to start re-building a damaged personality’. 

It is tempting to probe into the possible meanings of pictorial symbols. One 
wonders why, for example, trees should be attractive subjects for schizophrenics. 
But in setting out this exhibition Miss Barber was wisely careful to avoid Freudian 
symbolism. A particular patient’s paintings should be considered in the light of 
his general case-history and what he himself may say about them. There are, of 
course, certain trends: the isolated figure in a crowd, or tree in a landscape, is one; 
eruptive violence of colour and lack of visual balance are others. 

How frightening a sudden onset of mental disorder can be, was illustrated in one 
picture of a village snow scene, the sort of thing that any Christmas-card manu- 
facturer would consider part of his stock-in-trade. True, the colours were more 
intense than one would expect from an experienced artist, but the scene began by 
being calm and cheerful enough. A violent mental change before the completion of 
the painting made the patient quite alter its mood. Fire and smoke pour from the 
cottage windows and the interest of the foreground is now dominated by a sinister 
black figure with a fire-hose. One has the feeling that it is oil and not water he is 
directing on to the flames. 

A series of paintings of the sea by a woman patient was of great interest. In one, 
the sea is a blue mass behind the grille of some elaborate iron gate. In another, 
it is surrounded by a fence. In another, it is raging in a stone cistern. In another, 
it is engulfing a town. In the last, painted shortly before the patient’s discharge from 
hospital, it has become a pleasant park boating-lake on a summer afternoon. The 
patient identified herself with one of two friends chatting pleasantly amongst the 
crowd in the foreground. When the painting was started the patient enclosed 
the lake with a low fence: but, before she left the hospital, she painted out this 
fence. 

One hopes that when this exhibition travels round the country it will do much to 
encourage the use of art therapy in mental hospitals. Much praise is due to Miss 
Barber, who arranged it, and to the firm of pharmaceutical manufacturers (William R. 
Warner & Company Limited) whose support made it possible. 

PETER FORD 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE ARTS 

A conference under the above title is to be held at the Royal Festival Hall by the 
Society for Education through Art, in co-operation with a number of interested 
organizations, from 22nd to 27th April, 1957. The conference, under the presidency 
of Sir Herbert Read, D.Litt., D.S.O., M.C., is intended to give an opportunity 
for full discussion of the conception of education through the arts, on which the 
participating organizations, and other societies and public bodies, are holding 
preliminary meetings 

Full particulars, ond application forms, are obtainable from the Society for 
Education through Art, 37, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. 
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GEORGE STUBBS EXHIBITION 





A comprehensive exhibition of the paintings, drawings and engravings of George 
Stubbs (1724-1806) is at present on view at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, where it 
will remain until 7th April. The gallery is open from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Tuesdays 
to Saturdays and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Sundays. Admission is free. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


SPECIAL STUDY OF DOMESTIC HEATING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, VOL. I1; PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE INSTITUTE OF FUEL CONFERENCE. Institute of Fuel, 1956. 10s 6d 


The Proceedings of the Institute of Fuel Conference held on 1st and 2nd May, 
1956, and now published in a separate Volume II, follow the earlier publication 
in Volume I of the forty or so papers which formed the framework of the Conference. 
A glance at the contents of the original papers published in Volume I and given in 
the introduction to Volume II underlines the very wide scope of the subject con- 
sidered at the Conference and the many problems raised when attempting to deal 
with all the complex matters appertaining to domestic heating in the United Kingdom. 

In the first instance the reader of Volume II would be well advised to disregard the 
three papers given in the opening section (since these would normally have been 
included in Volume I if they had been received in time for publication by the Institute) 
and pass directly to the summary on pages 83—89 by Dr. G. E. Foxwell, who acted 
as general rapporteur to the whole Conference. This very able summary is interlaced 
with a number of conclusions—or propositions as they are called—which reiterate 
many of the methods for improving domestic heating in this country, which 
technicians have been advocating for some time. 

A recurrent theme of the summary is the failure to expend sufficient capital on all 
those things which make for better heating, whether they concern the proper design 
and insulation of buildings, or the selection of more expensive but more efficient 
and effective methods of producing heat in the home. 

The summary ends with a plea ‘to be done with the policy of laissez-faire’, which 
has so often in the past hampered application of improved techniques. This plea no 
doubt springs from the rapporteur’s study of the many excellent papers and con- 
tributions submitted to the Conference, the substance of which is unlikely to bear 
fruit without some positive drive and direction from influential bodies, including 
those who control the purse strings. 

In the remainder of Volume II the reader will find a rather bewildering amount of 
detailed discussion and argument for this or that system of heating or house con- 
struction or choice of fuel. Unfortunately he cannot expect to find the answer to 

: a simple question about some domestic heating problem, if only for the reason that 
a subject index is not available. 

Of the various controversies about what fuel to use for which purpose, that con- 
cerned with the use of electricity by means of storage floor heating appeared to have 
aroused the most frequent comment, but without apparently producing any final 
answer to what is clearly a complicated and still-controversial matter. 

Smokeless fuels and how they were going to be produced in sufficient quantities 
naturally came in for considerable discussion, and this was fully anticipated in view of 
the Clean Air Act. Here the prospect of using new processes with coals not normally 
regarded as suitable for coke making was linked with the demand that only appliances 
of high efficiency should be used, so that such smokeless fuels might go round as 
far as possible. In this connection a notable reference was made to the existence of 
far too many appliances of low efficiency on the Recommended List of Solid Fuel 
Appliances. 
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Two written contributions are perhaps of special interest; the first of these is from 
a Danish visitor to the Conference who drew attention to the wide application of 
individual radiator heat meters in Denmark and on the Continent, and their value 
in conserving fuel and enabling the user to pay for heat actually used. This is worthy 
of further consideration now that the rate of erection of centrally-heated blocks of 
flats in this country is increasing rapidly. The second written contribution of par- 
ticular interest is a somewhat lengthy contribution dealing with the assessment of 
running costs in houses and flats, using a combination of coke and gas appliances for 
the various services. This contribution was prompted no doubt by the rapporteur’s 
reference to the omission of papers to the Conference dealing with such combinations. 

The last section of the published proceedings deals with the results of the Open 
Competition for the design of settings for free-standing domestic fires. One could 
have wished for a fuller description of some of the designs submitted in this 
Competition, with illustrations of the winning entries. No doubt this omission is 
linked with the opinionexpressed by the Judges that in no section of the Competition 
did any one design depart sufficiently from ordinary practice or show development 
in sufficient detail to warrant the award of the single prize originally intended. 

This publication is undoubtedly a valuable record of the many views expressed at 
the Conference on a subject which will always remain complex, if only because it 
must take account of the wishes and habits of an island race living in a climate without 
extremes of heat or cold. 


J. S. HALES 


TROPICAL ARCHITECTURE IN THE HUMID ZONE. By Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew. 
Batsford, 1956. 63s 


It is possible to distinguish, during the last half century, two phases of architectural 
activity in those parts of the tropics influenced politically or culturally by Britain. 
The first phase is closely associated with the names of Edwin Lutyens and Herbert 
Baker—with New Delhi and Pretoria. The work was largely for the administration 
of Empire—Government House, Supreme Court, and Secretariat. The style owed 
most to Imperial Rome or at least to the Mediterranean, though on occasion themes 
were borrowed from Georgian England, Cape Dutch and the Moguls. The buildings 
were finely made, though the imperial grandeur often took precedence over 
convenience and the demands of climate. 

The second phase can largely be said to have resulted from, and originated in the 
Second World War. Through fortune of war, architects from Britain found them- 
selves posted—as engineer officers and the like—to distant tropical colonies of whose 
existence they previously had hardly been aware. Some, as the tide of war receded, 
were detached from their military duties to assist the civil administration with 
reconstruction. 

Among them was Maxwell Fry, known pre-war for his work of social architecture 
in England, who, while with the Royal Engineers in West Africa, was attached to the 
staff of the Resident Minister as town planning adviser. Together with his wife, 
Jane Drew, who joined him in 1943, he stimulated a new interest in architecture 
and town planning, especially in the Gold Coast. 

Development and welfare are the keynotes of this second phase, which is concerned 
primarily with housing, schools, hospitals and other buildings of a social character. 
Among the most important projects have been the building of new university colleges 
in the West Indies, West Africa and the Rhodesias—Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew 
are the architects of the Nigerian College—but much of the work has been smaller 
and less spectacular, often designed by architects in public service. 

Especially in the immediate post-war years, building materials were scarce. Time 
was always pressing and skilled men too few. Because of this, but also because many 
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of the architects concerned belonged to the modern movement, the architecture 
which resulted differs greatly from that of the earlier period. Concrete replaces 
dressed stone, and many of the building elements used are standard. Stress is laid 
on the function of the different parts of a building. Attempts are made, not always 
with success, to understand the needs of different climates. Colours are boldly used, 
as are the patterns formed by shades and ventilators. At best, for example, in the 
studied simplicity of the West Indies University College Hospital or the classical 
austerity of the Gold Coast Industrial Development Corporation’s offices, architecture 
is of high quality. But too often sun-breaker and pierced screen have become clichés, 
misused by the less able or over-worked. 

Tropical Architecture in the Humid Zone is most valuable as a summary of the 
architectural philosophy of Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew, and of their very consider- 
able experience overseas during ten years of active and exciting practice which has 
taken them to West Africa, India and Arabia. The Introduction and Epilogue should 
be read by everyone concerned with tropical development, whether his home is in the 
tropics or he is a temporary resident. Educationalists and architects will find the 
chapter on Educational Building important as it summarizes a wealth of experience. 

When one turns to the technical sections, it is less easy to praise. To begin with, 
one questions the wisdom of confining the book to the humid tropics, especially as 
a number of the buildings illustrated—for example, those in Caracas, Mexico City 
and Sao Paulo—do not legitimately belong there. The still tentative table giving the 
characteristics of warm climates and their effect on building design—suggested 
originally by the reviewer and reproduced in the chapter on Climate—shows how 
difficult it is to generalize. In discussing climate, therefore, it might have been more 
helpful, especially to students and architects practicing for the first time in a new 
place, if local differences in climate had been stressed—differences which, as in the 
case of Caracas and its seaport, La Guaira, occur within a few miles. The technical 
appendices are derived from a variety of authorities and, therefore, are of unequal 
quality. Some, like that on Building Costs, include useful practical experience, 
even though the prices given may have already changed. 

By drawing attention to the new architecture created in recent years in many 
tropical areas, and by making available the experience and philosophy of two of its 
most active practitioners, Batsford has provided a valuable service. Though Tropical 
Architecture in the Humid Zone cannot also claim to serve as a standard textbook, 
for the present it usefully assembles, even if rather uncritically, a mass of technical 
information up to now scattered through many documents. 


G. A. ATKINSON 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1857 
VOLUME Vv. 20th March, 1857 


FOOD IN PRISONS 


From a paper by : Dr. Letheby, Professor of Chemistry in the College of the London 
Hospital, and Officer of Health for the City of London. 


The Unions of England employ dietaries which are exceedingly variable, but the 
daily average of them is 2.8 ozs. of plastic* and 14.2 of respiratory.* This is somewhat 
less in nutritive value than the dietaries furnished to destitute debtors; for the 
average of these is 3.1 ozs. of plastic matter and 16.3 of respiratory, so that the poor 
man who has to seek parish relief after the hard struggle of a long life, is actually 

* The author defines these two terms earlier in his paper as follows: Lf the substance contains 
nitrogen, it usually serves for the nourishment of tissue, and is called plastic or nitrogenous ; 


if it is deficient in nitrogen, but has an excess of carbon or hydrogen, it then undergoes 
combustion in the body, and is called the non-nitrogenous or respiratory. . . . 
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worse provided for than he who by careless or improvident habits has become the 
inmate of a prison. And worse still the convict whose crimes have made him a curse 
to society, and whose labour while in prison does not produce above two pound 
ten a-year, is carefully tended in a comfortable home, and has daily a rich diet of 
3-6 ozs. of solid nitrogenous matter, and 18.4 of respiratory. In short . . . the day’s 
ration of an unfortunate inmate of a Union is only about 33} ozs. in weight, while 
that of the debtor is 38 ozs., and that of the convict is nearly 48 ozs. Such a contrast 
in the comforts of the three classes is remarkable, and we cannot fail to see in it an 
encouragement to crime; in fact, when an unusual want presses upon the poorer 
classes, the effect of this temptation is seen in the crowding of the public gaols. 


Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


MON. 18 MAR. een al Society, Royal, Kensington 
Gore, S.W.7. 8.30 pu. Allan Cunningham 
Exploration in the northernmost Andes 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S W.7. 5.45 p.m 
I. G. Turbott : Gilbert and Ellice Islands 

Modular Society, at the Royal Society of Arts, W.C.2 
7.30 p.m. Mr. E. Hinchliffe The way ahead for the 
fabricator 


wep. 20 mar. Electrical Engineers, Institute of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. V. E. Cosslett and C. W 
Oatley : Recent developments in X-Ray and electron 
microscopy with some applications to radio and 
electronics 

Eugenics Society, Royal Society, Burlington House, 
W.1. 5.30 p.m. G, Ainsworth Harrison : The Measure 
ment and inheritance of skin colour in man 

Kinematograph Society, British, at the Royal Society 
of Arts, W.C.2. 7.15 p.m. A. E. Sarson, P. B. Stock 
L. C. Gesty “a new approach to telerecording 

Locomotive Engineers, Institution of, at the Institu 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, 1 Birdcage Walk, 
S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. A. Campbell Unification of 
freight vehicles on overseas railways 

Microscopical Society, Royal, at Tavistock House 
South, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. Mr. E. H 
Leach : Structural changes im the eve caused by 
various diets. 

Numismatic Society, Royal, at Burlington Ho 
W.1. 5.30 p.m. Dr. J. F. Healy The E ee 
coinage of Mytelene 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, $.W.7 
6.15 p.m. John Pope-Hennessy : Donatello and the 
Renatssance relief. 

Wool Education Society, at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, W.1. 7 p.m. Miss Anne M. Buck 
Wool in the history of costume 


Tuurs. 21 mar. Anthropological Institute, Royal, at 
21 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. Professor D 
Bidney : Cultural relativism and ethical values 

Electrical Engineers, Institute of, Savoy Place, W.C.2. 
5.30 p.m. J. W. Gallop 1 cyclotron for medical 
research 

Imperial Chemical Industries, at the Lecture Theatre, 

fidnes Laboratory, Widnes. 5.15 p.m. Professor 
H J. Emeleus : Boron compounds and their possible 
future applications. 

Metallurgical Society, Liverpool, at the Liverpool 
Engineering Society, 9 The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool 7 p.m. J D. Murray : Steels at elevated 
temperatures 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7 
7 p.m. R. W. Stanford : Xeroradiography 

Road Transport Engineers, Institute of, at Great 
Northern Hotel, Wellington Street, Leeds, 1 
7.30 p.m. Ian Appleyard : My experiences in rallies 
and races. 


rrr. 22 mar. Engineers and Shipbuilders, North East 

Coast Institution of, at the Literary and Philosophi 

cal Society, Newcastle upon Tyne. 6.15 p.m. Sir 

Victor Shepheard : Structural steels for warship 
building with some notes on brittle fracture 

Engineers, Junior Institution of, 14 Rochester Row, 

S.W.1. 7.0 p.m. H. W. D. Hughes: Gas chromato 


graphy 
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Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. 9.0 p.m 
G. Matthews : Bird migration. 


MON, 25 MAR. Geographical Society, Royal, Kensington 
Gore, S.W.7. 5 p.m. J. C. Grover: Geographical 
aspects of the ‘British Solomon Islands 

Petroleum, Institute of, at 26 Portland Place, W.1 
6 p.m. R. S. Butler: Training and selection of 
staff. 

Wood Science, Institute of, at Royal Society of Arts, 
W.C.2. 7 p.m. Brains Trust Team: H. T Eyres, 
C. A. Keer, P. O. Reece, and Dr. Findlay. 


rugs. 26 mak. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 6 p.m. Dr. 1. D. Giacosa 
Some important problems concerning the small utility 
car 
Road Transport Engineers, Institute of, at Three 
Tuns Hotel, Durham. 7 p.m. Dr A. Fogg: The 
work of the Motor Industry Research Association 
proving ground. 


WED. 27 mark. Electrical Engineers, Institute of, at Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m, J. D. Humphries: Earth 
electrode systems for large electric stations 

Fuel, Institute of, at Great George Street, S.W.1 
5.30 p.m. Compendium: Dust deposition and 
atmospheric pollution 

Kinematograph Society, British, at Shell-Mex House, 
W.C.2. 7.15 p.m. R. MecVitie Weston: Moving 
pictures with the microscope. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7 
6.15 p.m. John Pope-Hennessy : Donatello and the 
Renaissance statue. 


ruurs. 28 mar. Building Centre, 26 Store Street, W.C.1 
6 p.m. Mr. E. Mills and Mr. R. Leather : Manu 
facturers trade and technical literature 


Chadwick Public Lectures, at 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Sir Harold Whittingham 
Problems of hygiene in civil aviation. 

Physical Society, at 66 Portland Place, W.1. 4 p.m 
Symposium : Sound-recording. 

Society of Health, Royal, at 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1. 530 p.m Sir Harold Whittingham 
Problems of hygiene in civil aviation 


ret. 290 mar. Engineers, Junior Institution of, 
14 Rochester Row, $.W.1. 7.0 p.m. E. Gros: Making 
use of Russian and Czech scientific and technical 
information. 
Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. 9.0 p.m 
Sir Lawrence Bragg : Experimental demonstrations 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Now UNTIL 23 mar. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James's 
Square, S.W.1. Exhibitions : Indian Painting from 
Rajasthan ; and Samuel Palmer and his circle. 


now unTIL 23 mar. British Architects, Royal Institute 
of, 66 Portland Place, W.1. Exhibition : Nouveau 
visage de la France — architecture et grands travaua 


MON. 18 MAR. UNTIL Fri, 31 May. Royal Society of Health, 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. Exhibition 
Atoms and h. 





